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THE BRIGAND, 
A POEM IN THREE CANTOS. 
BY ALBERT PIKE. 


Written for the Boston Pearl. 


CANTO II. 

‘Tue silver horn of the uplifted tide 
Had ploughed its highest furrow in the sand, 
And was retiring. Noon with hasty stride 
Had passed by beach and grove and rocky strand 
And golden city, and was on the sea, 
Journeying Westward. Every b tree 
Began to cast long shadows to the East, 

And from the ocean’s blue and stainless breast 
“The evening breeze was lifting gently, and 

‘Turning its wings toward the desiring lund. 

“The sea-fowls lay like orbs of silver foam 
‘Upon the surface of their hollow home, 

And ¥rom the deepness of the element, 

ALike spiritual echoes, ever went 
‘A slow, sad, moaning psalm, monotonous, 

“To heaven, as if the waves below had tongues. 
Off in the distance were some misty throngs 
Of calm, green isles upon the emerald 
And waveless ocean, and one huge and bald 
And thunder-rifted peak stood up afar, 

With hoary head that glittered like a star 

Above the ocean depths. Along the shore, 
Under the lucent waves, were sea-plants hoar, 
Or green or golden, feeding on the light 
Which came to them through waves; and they did write 
Small circles in the shifting sands whenever 
The currents, as in undulating rivers, 

Swept the broad, bending leaves — like upper winds 
Shifting the tree-tops with their many minds. 
The nautilus came up and spread his sail 
Above awhile, before the landward gale, 

And then went down like a dissolving dream. 
And close by these voluptuous, azure seas 
There was a path o’ercanopied by trees, 

And full of labyrinthine intricacies, 
Where mid the trees were nooks and open spaces, 

Where lovers might retire, amid the vines 
And bending branches, from the common sight, 
And talk their love. The fruits just now were bright 
With the sun’s spirit, and the grass was green 
And rich and level and luxuriant, 

And now and then swept wavingly aslant 
By the impatient sea-wind, which began 
From off the ocean’s lustrous bosom to fan 
The forehead of old Tellus, and shook down 
The pulpous figs from off the cumbrous crown 

‘Of ancient trees upon the plumed sward. 

The sun was slowly verging oceanward, 

And, daring now his eye, the heavy shades 
Had just begun to gather underneath 
Continuous trees. Voluptuous, star-eyed maids, 
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— 
Then followed on, but slowly. She had stopped, 
Leaning against an orange tree which dropped 
Its blossoms by the sea-wind. Timidly 
She rose to pass, but caught once more his eye. 
Her thin lips parted ; then her forehead flushed, 
And paled again, and suddenly she rushed 
Into his arms — her only word, ‘ Ramon !’ 
The big tears fell from his quick eyes upon 
Her worn, thin cheek ; his long black hair fell down, 
Mingling with hers, wet with the heart’s cold dew. 
He pressed his lips to hers, and still no word ; 
And then he bore her to 2 spring that stirred 





The leaves with water-drops, and sate and gazed 
“Long in her face, t.ll she those eyes upraised, 
And murmured once again his treasured name. 
O then the robber’s heart again was tame, 

And all the holy feelings of his youth 

Brooded upon that fiery soul of ruth, 

As on wild waters do the calm-eyed doves, 
Fanning their angry passions unto peace. 

The while, like one that doth by dim degrees 
Gather from out the soul’s obscurities 
Forgotten things, the pale Antonia spoke. 


‘They told me thou wast dead, and I 
Could not but trust the cunning lie ; 
They said that they had borne thee, bound, 
To where the gloomy mountains frowned, 
And left thee ragged rocks upon, 
To watch the moon and stars and sun 
Measure thy fleeting hours of life — 
To feel the keen and glittering knife 
Of the cold hail pierce even thy bones — 
To fear to make thy dying moans, 
Lest thou the fiendish wolf should call. 
They teld me this, and more — ay, all 
They could with their demoniac art, 
To crush my weak and woman’s heart. 
In vain — I would have followed thee, 
Had not my father’s cruelty 
Bound me for many a weary hour, 
Till, like a light-forsaken flower, 
Pale, pale and thin and weak I grew, 
And Death began to lend his hue 
Unto my eyes. They brought thy bones — 
The liars said so — from the thrones 
Of storm and snow, and with a din 
Of joy and triumph cast them in 
The depths of the eternal sea ; 
And then they once more set me free. 
But thou art changed, too. How thine eye 
Has altered! I[ need not ask why. 
Its gleam did terrify me. Now 
’T is not so wild. Thy pallid brow — 
Transparent veins — damp, damp, cold hair — 
But most thine eyes— how they do glare! 
But tears are in their fountains yet.’ 


‘’T is true, Antonia, I have wept ; 
The fountains that so long have slept 
Within my heart again have woken, 
And from its inmost shrine hath broken 
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ol — some in merry bands, 
With wreathing arms and interlocking hands, 
And merry eye from the mantilla glancing, 
And restless foot that never ceased its dancing ; 
But more were clinging to a lover’s side, 

Alone and trustingly, and some did hide 

Themselves in natural grots of twisting vines, 

Or trees that stood and joined their ponderous spines ; 
And here they heard and told of burning love, 

While ever and anon their eyes did move, 

To see if any watched the stolen kiss 

Or the succeeding blush. 


In the abyss 

QF weariness and wo, which men cali life, 

"Who hath not passed such hours? ‘Who looks not ‘back, 
Counting dull days, and troublous nights, and-strife 
“With the fierce world? Who doth his memory track, 
And thinketh not that one such thrilling hour 

Is worth the whole of life? The heart will cower 
With shame, regret, self-chiding, grief and pain, 
‘When memory brings us other hours again:: 

‘That hour alone, like a delicious dream 

Which long has passed, but still within the stream 
Of the deep soul doth quiver pleasantly, 

Like an unseen commotion of deep joy — 

That hour alone fills up the memory 

With perfect pleasure. What else can employ 
Intense and passionate thought without some pain? 


Many of these fair maids had tried in vain 
“To peer into the face of one who leaned 
Against a branching tree, and partly screened, 
With his long Spanish cloak, his countenance-; 
And one that somewhat nearer did advance — 
A laughing girl — more joyous, too, than wise— 
Was so rebuked by his deep, vivid eyes, 
That she returned abashed. 


A tall, spare man, 

From whose pale forehead the light winds did fan 
The black, abundant locks of clustering hair 

That lay profusely in deep contrast there, 

As massy shades on ivory tablets might, 

Or upon silver stars the spirit of night. 

The jewelled cap which he above them wore 

Had the proud-badge which none but nobles‘bore ; 
All else the cloak concealed. He seemed to take 
No interest in aught around — awake, 

Yet motionless —- with eye that only gazed 

Into the soul, and fed itself with thought — 

At intervals was from the earth upraised, 

A moment glittered, searched around and sought, 
With downward look, the depths of his own heart. 
And here and there, around, were seen, apart, 
Dark figures gliding in and out the trees, 

Little observed in chose obscurities, 

And ofa class of men too common there 

To be regarded ; but they all did wear 

The same still, stranger-like appearance, and 

A look of care, and ready eye and hand, 

And seemed to watch the motions of (iat one — 
Whether as foes or friends was not so clear. 

But their bold air told that they did not shun 

‘The gaze of men from any thought of fear. 

And while the stranger stood, and while the feet 
Less frequently were heard with timid beat 

Along the path that close before him ran — 

For awe had stolen upon them of this man — 
There came a gentle, almost noiseless step, 
Pressing the grass as softly as the lip 

Of stainless love. A gentle girl it was, 

With slow and tottering step and many a pause, 
Like one worn down by weakness or by wo. 

The long mantilla, miser-like, did show 

No feature from beneath its flowing folds. 

With head down-bent, as one whom memory halds 
-On present grief, unconsciously she came 

Along the path, like one who had no aim, 

And knew not whither she would go, or why. 

But suddenly she met the glittering eye 

Of the lone stranger, as she raised her own ; 

The searching fire which there upon her shone 
And scanned her form struck her with sudden fear, 
And she went onward at more hasty pace. 
The stranger started ; from his pallid face 

Dropped the dark cloak. A moment there he stood, 
Like one irresolute and unconvinced, 














Hast watched thy heart distil away 

Night after night, day after day — 

Thy eye grow dim, thy cheek grow pale — 
The lamp of thy existence fail. 

The heart hath many mysteries, 

For thou hast lived — how strange it is 
That woman, when she seems most frail, 
Less often unto grief will quail 

Than man —strong-hcarted, fearless man ! 
The wings of sorrow — they that fan 

The heart of man to ashes — have 

Less power on woman ; —thou hast lived, 
If we can call it life, to crave 

The sanctuary of the grave — 

To loathe the rising of the sun 

As I did, as thou must have done. 

I thought thy woman's heart would break — 
I know not why it has not broken — 
With grief, despair and wo unspoken. 

For me, I had a thirst to slake, 

Within that deep and burning lake, 
Revenge, which thou couldst not have had.’ 


‘ Well, we have met, Ramon,’ she said, 
‘No more to part. And now I feel 
No more the sickness which doth steal 
Like a foul witch my heart away. 
We part no more. Thou canst not stay 
Here, in a city where thy head, 
For ancient grudge, revenge half fed, 
And some small mingling thrill of fear, 
Would be, didst thou unchanged appear, 
A traitor’s fortune. Let us go. 
Better the mountain and the snow — 
Better a frail canoe at sea, 
Than danger and dim treachery. 
Besides, my father lives and feeds 
His ancient hatred. Let us flee 
To some far island of the sea— 
Bid care and wo and pain depart, 
Grow strong as giants at the heart, 
Make day and night seem short with love, 
Build up our house within some grove, 
And live as lovers lived of old. 
Then in my arms will I infold 
And guard thee, love — will watch thine eye, 
And when thou sighest I will sigh — 
Will watch thee when thou art asleep, 
Thy forehead with fond kisses steep ; 
And thou shalt lose that quick, stern look, 
Which even I can hardly brook, 
Who least of all things cannot fear thee. 
In life and death will I be near thee, 
Nor murmur when at his cold hour 
Comes the relentless, general power, 
And takes thee, so he leave not me. 
The gentle wind and Summer sea 
Shall sing our dirge.’ 


‘Alas! Antonia, 't is a dream, 
An ccho of the passion’s stream, 
Empty as rich men’s muttering. 
The vulture never spreads the wing 
Of his protection o’er the dove. 
There is no honor in my love. 
I lead a life thou canst not lead. 
I bear a name which many a deed 
Of ruthlessness and wild revenge 
Has made a terror and a strange, 
Terrific watchword through the land. 
The stain of blood is on my hand 
And on my heart. O urge me not! 
Alone, full fearful is my lot ; 
With thee it were more terrible. 
O God! I thought my cup was full.’ 


‘Hear me, Ramon. I ask thee not 
How terrible thy life, or what. 
Henceforth I share thy weal or wo. 

I ask not now thy trade to know ; 
Suffice it that thy fate is mine. 

I ask no honor from thy love, 

And would not from thy side remove, 
Although thou wert that stern brigand 
Who rules with such unflinching hand 
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Among the mountains, whom men flee 
Like the wild tiger.’ 


What! e’en he? 
Were I to bear Ais name, Would still 
Thy love endure? Were his wild hill 
My home, wouldst thog Bot dread me then ? 
Wouldst thou go with me to my den, 
And live and die a robler’s bride ?’ 





‘ Wert thou yet worg— thy former pride 
Still lower sunken, yetgould I 
Share thy dishonor andthy shame, 
And on the scaffold wif thee die 
Without a murmur. 4 how tame 
Were love that could nt do thus much, 
Or more — that could gpt bear the touch 
Of shame, disgrace, ang-still remain 
As free from tarnish from stain — 
As undiminished as bere !’ 














‘ Bend down thy head, then — lower — lower. 
Iam Ramon Valverde. What! 
No start! noterror! Artthou not 
In truth disgusted at the word?’ 


‘Why should I be so? I have heard 
No more than I had thought to hear. 
No! [ am thine until’ — 


A clear 
And sudden whistle rang among 
The foliage where the two-were hid ; 
And when upon his ear tt fell, 
Starting, he bade a brief farewell — 
Printed upon her cheek a kiss — 
A long and soul-exhaling kiss. 
‘ Meet me at moonrise here,’ he said, 
And, shrouding in his clbak his head, 
Passed out to where the whistle rose, 
Ready to meet or friends or foes. 
So sudden was the act, that scarce 
She knew that he did frém her pass, 
Until it was too late to fillow. 
But echo-like, and dimly hollow, 
His parting words rang in her brain; 
And the broad sun was near to wane 
Into the ocean when again 
She reached her father's stately dome, 
And joyed to find him not at home, 
To mark with keen, cold, changeless eye, 
And tongue sarcastic, hatsh and dry, 
The sudden and the total change 
Which lay upon her spirit. Strange 
1s love’s omnipotence in woman : 
Her love is always superhuman, 
While man’s is cold and heartless. 
Will love through guilt 4nd misery, 
And still, the lower as he sinks, 
More deeply worship him, nor shrinks 
From shame if it be shared with him. 
But let her fame, her pride be dim— 
Let but suspicion touch dev name — 
Let Slander, with his tongue’ of flame 
And gnawing tooth, against her rise, 
And he forsakes her, scorns and flies, 
Whe, then, is heartless? O, no more 
Utter thy sneers! for one example 
Of woman that man’s heart doth trample, 
Ye show a thousand. Boast no more. 


She 
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(To be continued.} 


SOLYMAN. 
A MEXICAN TALE. 


Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1836, in the Clerk's Office of 
the District Court of Massachusetts. 





Written for the Pearl. 


CHAPTER IIL. 


ImmepiaTeLy after nightfall the drum was heard, summoning 
the court-martial to meet incouncil. At the first solemn stroke, 
there was a disturbed movement in every part of the garrison 
—not such as attends a sudden alarm, but such as follows a 
sound for which men have been prepared and anxiously wait- 
ing —and then dark, muffled figures were seen moving from 
different parts of the garrison toward the council-house in its 
centre. The broad moon had just climbed to the peak of an 
Eastern hill, and her full, silver light was flowing like’ an in- 
tense vapor over the whole valley. Sentinels were standing at 
short distances around the walls, aad their motionless shadows 
extended far into the fort. 

After the first movement, all became silent without the coun- 
cil-house, except the far off sound of the slow wind, and the 
slumberous voice of the river. Within, all the officers of the 
garrison were gathered, and the members of the court-martial 
took their seats. 

There is something peculiarly solemn in a trial by night. — 
The perfect stillness all around — the dim and unearthly light 
of the few lamps — the mass of shadows gathered in every re- 
cess —the subdued whisper — and that feeling produced by the 
dim presence of night, which in weak minds is superstition, and 
in the strongest is something of solemnity, awe, and excitement 
—add to the impressiveness of every act reselved upon and 
performed in gloom and obscurity. 

Owing to the injury received by the commandant, he was un- 
able to attend to his duty as president of the eourt-martial, and 
that office was accordingly filled by the officer next in rank, 
Major Rascon—a man about sixty years of age, with a great 
air of military exactness, and a harsh though not naturally a 
bad countenance, drilled tothe most perfect rigidity, and exhib- 
iting no more emotion than the Grand Inquisitor’s. Rascon 
prided himself on being a great disciplinarian — and as he had 
always been in favor of severe and exemplary punishment for 
any breach of martia) discipline, there was but little favor ex- 
pected to be shown by him to the prisoner. 

His associates were the other major, Hinojos, and the captain 
of cavalry, Quintana. Near them sat Lopez, on accouni of 


|) ard— and he knows that I know it. He had done me many 


_ eee 


wrongs, which I bore with and passed unnoticed. But on that 


evening he applied epithets to me, which would have reduced 


him to my level, had he been the emperor. He abused his 
rank, and in so doing, became unworthy of it. Idid no more 
than any man of honor would have done, and not doing so, I 
should have been dishonored. I know your laws, and make no 
attempt to move you. It needed not the mockery of a trial, to 
pass the sentence upon me which has already been passed in 
your minds — which you had resolved on before you came hither 
to sit in judgment on me. You bave loaded me with chains. — 
Was it not because you had determined that I was guilty? Yet 
you have not chained the mind. You may slay me — but that 
will yet be free as ever.’ 

A long conference ensued among the judges, during which, 
Quintani, naturally a quiet and mild man, became angry and 
excited, and was at length heard to declare that he would not 
condemn the prisoner, unless he knew the cause which induced 
him to commit the offence. Rascon reluctantly consented, and 
witnesses were called. 

It was proven that Lopez had, without provocation, applied 
the offensive epithets of infided and renegade to Solyman, and 
that the latter, exasperated at the insult, strack him to the 
ground, 

The judges again conferred among themselves, casting hur- 
ried glances the while at the prisoner and around the room, as 
though they thought, from his boldness, that he expected a res- 
cue. He, however, seemed to have no thought of the kind; he 
stood facing his judges, with the cool, calm determination of 
one who had made up his mind for death — with his arms fold- 
ed on his breast, and his keen eye fixed on the judges. They 
ended their conference, and there was a breathless silence for a 
moment, and the presiding officer rose, and with considerable 
nervous agitation and a hurried delivery, as thongh he expected 
an attack before he should finish, pronounced the sentence — 
that he should be shot at sunrise the next morning. 

The prisoner was again taken, carfully guarded, back to his 
prison — the assemblage separated, and our three friends were 
left alone in the hall. 

No matter how well prepared you may be to hear pronounced 
the doom which irretrievably sentences your friend to death — 
no matter if you have so long looked on that doom as certain, 
that you may at last have brought yourself to believe that its 
final annunciation cannot surprize or shock you—still there 
must and will be a stunning sensation of the brain, when it is 
pronounced. He who clings to his plank in the wide waters of 
the stormy ocean, though he may have known for hours that he 
must soon quit his hold through mere exhaustion — though he 
may have become familiarized with the idea of sinking with a 
gasp and a struggle, down far from the light of day —still, 
when that moment comes — when his hands fail, and the plank 
leaves his grasp, there is, there must be, one moment of terrible 
despair. So we may have expected the sentence — but still, 
‘hopes,’ as Shelley finely expresses it, ‘swarm like worms 
within the living clay.’ Hope will cling to the heart, after the 
causes that nursed her into existence have departed; and, 
when the sentence comes, it is like the breaking of the last 
twig that holds us over a precipice. 

So, at least, felt our three friends — and no word was spoken 
till they had left the hall and were pacing slowly toward the 
lower part of the fort. Then Dadici stopped, and turning to 
bis soppeP ions prone the ADEN Secemaris service as soon as I 
find an opportunity. This morning, a murder committed in 
cold blood on a number of unoffending beings, and one for 
which we shall yet pay a terrible retribution — and now, the 
best officer in the regiment — the right arm of the force lopped 
off, on account of a cowardly villain who would long ago have 
been cashiered, had he not been brother toa condesa. I am 
sick of the service, and I say again, so help me Heaven, as I 
leave it. Iwill once more be on the blue waters— independent 
—owning no master — with the ocean for my home, and the 
wind for my servant. 

‘ True — true,’ said Carlos; ‘we shall need him — but there 
is no hope for his life. You might as easily turn back the thun- 
dercloud, when it comes rolling and foaming over yon moun- 
tains, as to change one resolution of the commandant. The 
united earth could not induce him to alter the sentence of the 
court. We must lose the best officer in the army. I know not 
how or why it is, but the whole regiment loves Solyman. I 
believe that he could lead them farther than any man in the fort. 
Suill it is little use to talk about leaving the service. I tell you 
that ere long we shall see a storm gathering around us, to meet 
which will require all our energies. At all events, it is impos- 
sible to go to the sea-coast alone.’ 

‘That I know. We have to remain here until some part of 
the troops shall be recalled, and then I shall throw up my com- 
mission and leave the service.’ 

Carlos was about replying, when he felt himself pulled 
slightly by the cloak, and turning quickly, his eye fell on a 
small Indian boy whom he knew as a domestic in the house of 
the commandant, and in a sharp tone he demanded his business. 
The boy turned, and pointed toward the centre of the camp— 
and uttering the single word ‘Come!’ ran away as if certain 
that he should be followed. 

Although utterly at a loss to divine any reason why he should 
be called for by the colonel, Carlos did not hesitate to follow the 
messenger — and bidding his companions a brief adieu until 
the morning, he followed the steps of the active boy. 

The two friends stood gazing after him until he was out of 
sight, when Henri exclaimed — 

‘What on earth can the colonel want with Carlos? He is 
not used to call Aim in council. However, good fortune attend 
him! And now for sleep. Good night, Dadici, and pleasant 
dreams!’ 

While the friends tarned toward their quarters, Carlos follow- 
ed his guide to the house of the colonel. It was built like all 
in the garrison, of huge bricks of mud, hardened in the sun — 
and, with its low, flat roof, had a marvellous resemblance to a 
brick-%iln. Such are still all the houses in the Province of 
New Mexico, and in that dry climate they answer very well — 
though when there comes a heavy rain, as sometimes happens 
in Autumn, the houses come tumbling about their occupants’ 
ears by dozens. 





whom the prisoner was arraigned. He was a man of middle | 


height, with an eminently handsome face, and a keen black eye, 
full of malignity and passion. 

After the judges had taken their seats, the prisoner was 
brought in, strongly guarded. 


Confinement seemed to have || 


produced no effect upon his almost gigantic frame, and it was | 


still as exquisitely proportioned as ever. His eye was still 


broad, clear and bright, and the black hair fell in massy curls | 


. ~ . tl 
over his forehead — high, proud, and expanded as it was asii |} 


had been when he was free. He walked calmly up the long 
apartment, while his irons clanked dally, and bending his head 
io the court, awaited their pleasure. After a short conference 





Instead of entering by the front door, the boy led the way 
round the house, and tapped twice at a small, square door. It 
was opened immediately, and he beckoned Carlos to enter. — 
We will there leave him for an instant, and speak of another 
matter. 

It may seem singular to the reader, that, at the time to which 
our history refers, there should have been among the soldiers of 
| the cross so much freedom from bigotry. But be it remember- | 
ed that the three officers whom we have presented to the reader 
were alone in their feelings among a multitude. Throughout 
the regiment was hardly to be found an officer, exc ept them- 


|| selves, who did not look upon the slaughter of the Indians as a 


|| praiseworthy and religious act. 


among the judges, the accusation was read to him, and he was | 


asked whether he was guilty of the charge. 
delivered in a bold, clear tone — 

‘Iam not. I was injured, and I avenged myself. There 
was no guilt in so doing.’ 

His answer seemed to astonish the jadges. They conferred 
together again, and Hinojos—a slightly made Catatonian, in- 
quired — 


‘Do you then acknowledge that you struck your superior of- || 


ficer?’ 

Here Quintana interrupted him, and prevented the answer of 
Solyman — 

‘Let me inform you, Solyman, that I, at least, as one of your 
judges, do not desire you to implicate or make admission 
against yourself.’ 

‘I render you thanks — but I have nothing toconceal. I did 
strike him. I felled him to the earth; and were I to reeeive 


the same provocation again, I would answer it in the same 
manner.’ 


The court conferred again, and Rascon inquired — 


we should not pronounce sentence against you ?’ 


His answer was | 


Inevery age and among every 
people, even the most bigoted, there are some men above the 
common prejudices and before the age — and such men are as 

| frequently to be found in the army as any where. Intelligence 
and information are death blows to bigotry. Still, however, on | 

| any such subject, or in faulting the decisions or the conduct of 
any of their superiors, they dare not speak openly — fer no dis- 
cipline was more rigid than that of the Spanish army. A por- 

| tion of the fierce and intolerant spirit of the nation was infased 

into their military system, and exacted the most perfect drfer- 

| ence and subordination. 

Even Dadici himself, therefore — the most careless and fear- 

less of human beings — durst nut utter his thoughts aloud, except 

| to his friends —nor even to them, except with great caution, fur 


it was generally supposed that a system of espionage was kept 
} 
H 


| up—and although there was no certainty in the case, there 
| were two or three officers suspected of being employed in this 
| disreputable business. This will in part account for the desire 
| of our friends to leave the service. Dadici gave free vent, 

among his friends, to his feelings — but this very indulgence 


|| proved them to be transitory. He might the next day be per- 
‘Since you admit the act, have you any reason to offer why || fectly reconciled. The others, and particularly Carlos, were 
|| more reserved and guarded, but they were the more disgasted. 


‘I have none—save one. The man whos I struck is a cow- i Carlos, however, had one strong inducement for remaining; be 








| beautiful enough to shake the philosophy of @ stoic 


| without her being aware of it, 
| Eugenia, guided by that peculiar tact which belongs to her sex, 


was devotedly, and, as it seemed, hopelessly, devoted to Euge- 
nia, the only daughter of the commandant. 

The loss of her mother had left the colonel without a wife, 
some four years previous, and when he was ondered to Amer- 
ica, he could not part with his daughter. The company to 


‘which Carlos was attached joined the regiment about a year 


and a half previous to the date of this narrative — and as his 
father and the colonel had beec old comrades, he became a con- 
stant and welcome visiter at the house of the latter, and was 
continually thrown into the society of his daughter. Nothing 
is SO easy as to love a pretty woman with whom We are always 
in contact. She winds insensibly about the heart; we become 
used to her faults and defects, and perhaps at Jeagth look on 
them as ornaments. Even had it not been so, Eugenia was 
Of the 
middle height —with that peculiar rounded symmetry, so far 
removed from langnor and sleepiness, which is the character- 


| istic of Spanish beauty — with a fine oval face, lighted up as it 


were. by large, lustrous, lamping eyes, shaded by eyebrows 


| black as those which a poet fancies, without finding any thing 
| by which to image out his fancy in words — with an almost im- 
| perceptible shade of brown mingling with the red of her cheek 
} and the broad whiteness of her forehead —a thin lip — a small, 


delicate chin — a slender and graceful neck, and feet and hands 
exquisitely moulded — she was a creature to be seen and adored, 

Notwithstanding all that has been written to the contrary, I 
doubt whether a man can love a woman deeply and devotedly, 
It is probable, therefore, that 


had discovered that Carlos cherished for her a feeling other 
than respect, and something more ardent. What he thought of 
her affection for him, the reader knows already; most certain 
it is that he had never acquainted her with his feelings by any 
explicit word. A lover watches the eye of his mistress, her 
actions and her words, with all the unquiet curiosity of affec- 
tion; and if she dislike him, or 1s ih@ifferent to him, he will 
have a misgiving at least that itisso. He may hope diferenily, 
but he hopes against conviction, for hope is often the most un- 
founded as well as the most deceitful of the passions. So Car- 
los had hoped, doubted, and been silent. His success or fail- 
ure depended solely on her ; for though, as the younger son of 
a duque, and of an old comrade in arms of the colonel, he was 
certain of the father’s consent, he would have scorned to wed 
with her, unless of her own free will. That he had not; for 
Love is a perverse urchin, and disdains to be controlled by pa- 
rents or guardians, 

The only occupant of the little room to which Carlos entered 
was Eugenia. Her bright eyes were suffused with tears, which 
dropped fast from the lashes, as she pated continually across 
the room. 

If Carlos had been surprized at being called to her at such aft 
hour, he was yet at no loss to divine whence were those tears, 
although he still knew not why he was sammoned. He bowed 
low when he entered the room, and stood in silence, awaiting 
her pleasure. 

She gazed at him for a moment —then with a hasty step 
crossed the room and sank on a pile of cushions, burying her 
face in her hands, while the tears dropped through her fingers. 

It is difficult to see a woman in tears, even if she be weeping 
for your rival, without feeling a sympathy for her; and though 
every tear was an additional weight upon the heart of Carlos, 
still he could not but pity and attempt to console her. He seat- 
ed himself by her side, and addressed to her a few soothing 
words. , 

Eugenia raised her head, and dashed her hair back from her 
forehead, fixed her keen eye upon him, and asked fiercely — 

‘ Are you mocking me?’ 

*No, Eugenia, God forbid!’ 

‘What then? Do you pity me?’ 

‘T see you weep, and pity you, without knowitig for what.’ 

‘ True, true,’ she murmured, again sinking her head. ‘ And 
shall I tell him my weakness, that he may scoff at it openly ? 
No, no. And yet it must be done. He is too noble to suffer 
his feelings, or even his happiness to interfere with mine.” 

‘ Listen, Carlos,’ said she, again raising her head; ‘you love 
me. I have long known it, but cannot return it. Perhaps it 








may seem unkind to tell you this, but it is not my intention to 
wound your feelings. Perhaps I overleap the bounds of mod- 
ecuTadHeAneNS PR ue Re nepeans. sane Pet 
me now —are you noble-hearted enough to aid your rival, even 
at the expense of your own happiness ?’ 

‘Eugenia—TI had not expected this. I was aware— too 
deeply aware that I had loved as hopelessly’ as devotedly — but 
I thought that my secret was my own, and would die with me. 
Deeply and despairingly do I love you, and so devotedly, that I 
would consult your pleasure at the expense of happiness or life.’ 

‘You wound me to the heart. Believe me, I would rot wan- 
tonly inflict upon you a moment’s pain. T cannot return your 
love — my heart is not my own. I would have spared you this 
trial—but I have looked around me, and seen no one who 
could aid me. I have counted the frivolous, the bigoted, the 
heartless and the cowardly ~ and then I have recurred to you 
as my only hope. I ask you again — could you endanger your 
life — could you offend and break the laws by which your duty 
binds you— could you endanger your honor — fur my sake — 
to save me from misery — perhaps from death 7’ 

‘What would you have me do? I have a dim glimpse of 
your meaning. What task would you impose upon me 1’ 

‘Listen!’ said she, laying her hand on his —‘ I would have 
you free Solyman. Let him eseape. Save him from an igno- 
minious death. You well know that it is for no guilt he is con- 
demned — that it is for acting as a man shotild act — as he must 
have acted, or forfeited his honor. You do not speak, bat your 
eye answers me. You will not do it?’ 

The agony of mind which he suffered did indeed express it- 
self in his eyes — for though, so deep was his love, he would 
have offered up his life toserve her, he could not for a moment 
think of breaking his duty to his king, and forfeiting his oath 
and his honor. At length he answered, slowly and sadly — 

‘I cannot, Eugenia. Avsoldier has duties to perform, obli- 
gations which must be complied with at the expense of all oth- 
ers — ties which are stronger than those of love. Ask me tolay 
down my life honorably for you, and it shall not weigh as a 
breath of empty air; but do not ask me to forfeit my oxth — to 
wound, like a suicide, my own plighted honor. That I cannot 
do. Icannot aid one who has been condemned, whether justly 
or unjustly, by the law which I obey. I cannot aid him in es- 
caping.’ 

‘Go, then — go! So weak is love—so weak its ties. Gol 
I grieve that I called thee.’ 

‘I go, Eugenia. But believe me, it rends my heart to be 
forced to deny you the first favor youcver demanded. Believe 
me, O, believe me, when I say again that life were nothing, did 
your wishes only touch that; and spare me these terrible words 
— these ungenerousexpresssions, wrung from you by your own 
suffering.’ 

He turned slowly toward the door, but was again recalled. ~ 
Eugenia had sunken upon the cushions. He came again to her 
side, and she said — 

‘Forgive me, Carlos. I have done you injustice. J am an- 
gencrous. But you can pity me.’ 

Long and kindly did he speak with her, until she became 
calm; and when he rose to depart, she gave him her hand, say- 
ing — 

‘I thank you for your kindness. You have taught me tore- 
spect you the more, for your refusal to comply with my mad re- 
quests; and though | ehatinever love again, I saall look on you 
henceforth as something more than a friend — as a brother.’ 

Pressing the hand which she gave him to his lips, he passed 
into the open air and returned to his quarters. He endeavored 
to sleep, but many an hour went by him, and found him mild 
revolving the events of that night; and ever and azon-~for 
such is human ftailty — the idea would Goat through bis brain, 
that after Solyman had passed away from the living, Eageni® 
might become Ais. Looking upon his death as inevitable, # 
could hardly be called by a harsher name than weakness to 


|| Which any man might bend. Reproaching himself for this feel- 


ing, indistinctness came at length upon him. The long and 
lazy cry of the sentinels faded upon his eas. The moon ceased 
to show her light into his apartment, aad oblivion came upon 
aim 


Still the tinwught that had lived and moved im hus brawm while 


awake, haunted him while asicep — and busy and comfused 
dreams swarmed tbere; some dark with terror, and others 
shadowing forth that happiness whieh he had indmtictly hoped 
for and anagined to himeelt before be slept | 

Who has not been mdaced to question within 
himself, whether our dreaming existence be mot es aral as oot 
waking life 1 whether one is not a5 mach « pact of our being 
as the other? Have we not in dreams as vivid = sense of 
or pain as when we actually have those sepestions 
while awake? Is not the memory of 2 pleasant dream as rich 
as the remembrance of a past and withered happiness? be act 
the sense of terror as ectual in a dream as im car waking mo~ 














| ments 7 and do we not often rise from the bed with s heaviness 


of spirit for which we cannot account, antil after it bas lasted 
for hours we recollect the fngh:ful passages of a dream 7 
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They are singular and inexplicable mysteries, these dreams. 
No man has so true and intimate a knowledge of his own heart 
and his own character and nature as in his dreams. Nature, 
in that ideal existence, causes the heart, its springs and its pas- 
sions, to be laid bare; it shows man to himself as in a eens, 
and often he starts at the image, and would, if he dared, ques- 
tion its truth and its fidelity. The coward may persuade him- 
self in his waking moments that he 1s brave —but he never 
acts the brave in his dreams. In them he is always the coward. 
It is a singuar thought, too, that the mind sits shrouded in 
the darkness of visions and performs her mnysterious operations 
in a manner hidden even from herself, and not registered by | 
memory. The senses minister unconsciously to her, and phan- | 
toms of fear or beauty flit through the mind, leaving a mass of 





dim and confused images spread in fragments through its cells, H 


which sometimes, after the lapse of days or weeks, flash sud- 
denly upon it in all its vivid distinctness of memory, and be- 
come a part of our existence. 

After a succession of unconnected dreams, Carlos imagined 
himself standing over the dead body of Solyman. The warm 
blood gushed from the many bullet holes in his breast, and his 
lips were white and convulsed with the agonies of death. He 
raised his eyes, and near him stood Eugenia. Over the corpse 
they joined their hands, and there came and hovered a smile 
of kindness and affection around the lips of the dying. Then 
the thunder crashed over them. We started and awoke. The 
dim light of morning was breaking into the apartment, and his 
dream was over. 





THE OLD MAN OF THE MOUNTAINS.” 


BY DR. SAMUEL FISH. 





Written for the Boston Pearl. 





His beard was long and gray and crisp. 

Tene is a personage of whom little is known, excepting with- 
in the space of forty or fifty miles from where, like some fabled 
deity of the ancients, he sits enthroned upon the summit of a 
mountain. He hes selected for his seat one of those heights 
near the place called the Franconia Notch — which, for its 
grandeur and sublimity, outvies any thing of the kind to be 
found in most any part of the world. vere, with mountains 
around, some of which are higher than the one he has chosen, 
and deep valleys beneath, he has probably been seated from the 
foundation of the earth. What his employment has been, few 
if any have undertook to say. Some think he commanis the 
thunder aad tells the lightnings when to lash the sides of the 
mountains. Others think he has jurisdiction over the winds, 
which is rendered probable from the circumstance of their 
blowing from that direction so often along the course of the 
Punigewasset. Many are of opinion that he has power to con- 
trol the rain, and the hail, and the sun. It is said that there is 
a greater abundance of each of these in the vicinity of his abode 
than elsewhere. The Punigewasset, contained in a mighty 
reservoir, originates from beneath him. 

No person now living has heard him speak; but many, as 
they pass along the valley, hear a dull, monotonous roar upon |} 
the tops of the mountains. This is most remarkable when 
a storm is about:to transpire. Itisthen loud and grum, accom- 
panied by a deep, melancholy tone, and by something awful and 
solemn. If it proceeds from him, he is probably summoning the 
clouds to their stations and arranging them in battle array. — 
The clouds are then observed to change their direction and as- 
semble upon the loftiest pinacles. When the old man has given 
his summons, if it is he that utters his voice, and the clouds 
have collected and poured out their contents, the Punigewasset 
with redoubled fury foams along its channel, bearing upon its 
surface logs and torn-up trees, broken bridges, and snow, and 
ice. 

To see the old man in his most splendid attire, or costume of 
state, visit his abode some time in Winter, when the cold is so 
intense as to stifle curiosity, or the warmth of the sun isso great 
as to cause him-to perspire. Every body has seen the trees of 
the forest, curtained by some peculiarity of the atmosphere, 
burnished over with a sort of glass — the limbs and twigs deco- 
rated with diamond plumes and silvery down, and every shrub 
and tree dressed in a glassy mail, apparently by the hand of 
magic. Such is the time to visit him, and then your curiosity 
will be rewarded. He looks down upon the spectator with a 
stern and commanding aspect, and with a visage somewhat ap- 
paling ; so much so that if he has. notadjusted his affairs some- 
what according to the golden rule with others, he involuntarily 
TONS NUS UNVUp rw aereree reba ene QW es tt en ame 
deviated. His beard and his hair, powdered with the little 
spangles which compose the hoar-frost — if, perchance, the 
sun’s rays are not interrupted — glisten as he casts his eyes up- 
on him, and he is compelled to reverence his appearance. 

Tradition is not very prolific in historical notices of the old 
man. Bur one individual now lives who can give any thing of 
a correct account of him, handed down through a regular 
channel. He is a red man, and lives far away toward the setting 
sun — far away from where his mother nursed and carried him 
upon her shoulders in his infancy — and far away from where 
his father hunted and lived luxuriously upon the buffalo and 
the bear. A great many moons can be numbered since he was 
taught the use of the bow in attaining a livelihood in the for- 
est — more than can be numbered by any of his cotemporaries. 
‘He says a long time ago he was told by his father, and he by 
his, and so on through a great many generations, that the old 
man made a speech to the people, and was reverenced as a sort 
of minor deity. A tribe of his red brethren had assembled be- 
tween the mountains. All the tribes from Ragagahogo at the 
North to Apabiliochy at the South, and from the waters where 
the sun rises to where he bathes himself in the Western wave, 
had been exceedingly wicked, and neglected to pay their devo- 
tions to the Great Spirit. Whereupon, after thick darkness and 
dense clouds had concealed the old man from their view, heavy 
peals of thunder had shaken the mountains, and rocks and 
avalanches had been precipitated into the midst, he opened his 
mouth and uttered his voice as follows : — 

‘Hear, all ye people. Man was first created upright; but he 
hath sought out many wicked desires, and become very sinful. 
You hath he called red men. You were possessors of all the land 
that is beheld from the tops of the mountains, and that is bound- 
ed upon every side by the big waters. Another sort of men 

shall come from where the sun rises across the big waters, who 
are called white men. They shall drive away the red men far 
beyond where the sun hides himself when the day is ended, 
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Hence it is, that in many reprints in this country, 











have not, of course, the revis 
most abominable — creep in — we were golng "4. a is ig 
not so. They belong as legitimately and justly to such botched 
publications, as unseemliness to a toad, or a fetid breath to a 
hyena. 
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ted to go uncorrected. The er « lish 
and unnecessary trouble as correctn 3 
} not paid for it. Astosuch minor trifles as typographical r- 
rors, we will undertake to point out in an 
upon which we can lay our hand, if required. Huzza for c} ap 
| literature! So would ek thing be cheap if the same adiirable 
philosoy hy were applied to the t tas to book n We 
| might promenade Washington Street in tow- unny- 
bags. So it be clothing, what matter? And books are b oks, 
whether printed on linen or brown paper — whether readabls 


or containing an error to a syllal 


If there is any thing particularly and vexatiously annoying to 
an author, it is to find himself tortured in this w ay. We 
aware that as much improvement as could be effected in the 
| hurry of competition, has been. The books of the Harpers, 


New York, and some other houses there, and one or two in 





oa d a ae 
Philade!phia, are astonishingly free from error under the cireum- 


stances we have detailed. Perhaps the works of large houses 





improvement. 
— particularly cheap ones. Paper of different qualities — type 
of different sizes — binding a mere throwing together — they 
are cheap indeed. 


assurance of correctness 
more elegznt binding, fairer paper, and clearer ty pe, issues some 
works of which a pile should be made to burn his proof-reader. 
Take, for instance, the one yolume edition of Byron. 


whited sepulchre, abounding in errors of every description, in 
any one of which the noble bard might find excuse for his mis- 
anthropy, while printers go to make a part of the world. 

Now for a more important consideration — the moral character 
of many of these reprints. The game of grab, which is played 
upon the arrival of a cepy of a new work in this country, allows 
no time for examination. And to increase the evil, a new and 
powerful auxiliary is in the field, in the branch of an English 
house just established in New York. Take the first work upon 
which this house tried its strength with the Harpers. Almost 
the same newspaper which carried the news of the arrival of the 
vessel in which the copy was imported, contained the announce- 
ment of its publication in New York —and the result of this 
haste was the publication of some fanatical, exaggerated and 
anti-American stuff, upon which we have commented in another 
place. Other works, such as the memoirs of Count Somebody, 
abounding in libertinism and indelicacy, are htrried out as if 
we could not too soon be tainted. Any thing,so that it be Eng- 
lish and obtainable for nothing, is printed in such haste that the 
first reading in this country is the perusal of the proofs of the 
first American edition. A moral blight —a continual sapping 
of the foundations of pure public taste — an un-Americanizing 
— vide Sketches of Switzerland — which American authors un- 
der their disadvantages cannot arrest — a jealousy of every thing 
which bears the name of a book —all these are not half the 
mischiefs of the present state of the book publishing business 
in the United States of America. O, for less haste and better 
speed, and an equitable international copyright law! 





Tue ten Tries or Israrxt. — The history, or rather the 
break in the history of this large portion of the Hebrew nation, 
has supplied abundance of hypotheses. Many writers have 
imagined the aborigines of this country to be the descendants 
of the lost tribes, and some very ingenious analogies have been 
traced between some of the Indian dialects and the ancient He- 
brew language, and between the manners and certain points of 


sua eater we piiiiaige 
Upon the language we are not prepared to speak ; but the other 
points are to us vague and unsatisfactory. With almost equal 
plausibility might the inhabitants of some of the islands in the 


A wee 6 them mand men cing mad thoan of Tene- 


Israelites. 
belief, taught in Revelation, of the common origin of all the 
human race. 

An article which we find travelling, with comments by an 
American or English editor, but without mark of its origin, 
presents, we think, the most plausible theory which we have 
yet seen advanced. The principal facts we have extracted and 
present the reader, trusting that if they have before met hiseye, 
he will coincide with us in the propriety of preserving them ; 
and confident that if they are new to him as they are to us, he 
will be highly interested. 1t may be that we here prefer an old 
discovery, but such is our sincere and heartfelt respect for dear, 
testy, capricious, good-for-nothing old Mr. Public, that we choose 
rather to plead guilty to the charge of ignorance than be sus- 
pected of wilfully offering any viands save those of the freshest 
to his cognoscent palate. 

The great plain of Central Asia was unknown to the ancients, 
and is still very little known. Little Bucharia, Thibet, Monga- 
lin and Matebous, covering a surface of one hundred and fifty 
thousand square miles, are computed to contain twenty-eight 
million inhabitants. Traders coming from Bucharia with shawls, 
to Leipsic, stated them to be manufactured of the finest Thibet 
and Cashmere wool by Jews, who form a third part of the popu- 
lation of Bucharia. In no geographical work extant is a hint 
of the existence of such a body of Jews — the Chinese com- 
puting Thibet alone to contain fifty-three million persons, evi- 
dently an exaggeration, but serving to show that the geographi- 
cal account of the population of the great plain of Central Asia 
is underraied. To support this supposition by analogy, we have 
the dense population of China itself. The next point is to ad- 
duce the proofs of the hypothesis that these are indeed the de- 





and even in time from off the earth, and they themselves shall 
become owners of all the land from Ragagahogo to Apabilio- 
chy, and from the big Sclidemonthas on the East, to the Hogu- 
demotha on the West.’ 

This is the account given by an aged Indian. Whether it is 
true or not is left for those who read the story to determine. — 
Nothing more of what the old man Aas dcen is told even by the 
aborigines. All beside this, therefore, is involved in obscurity. | 


trouble to make hima visit. He sits very majestically upon 
the top of the mountain where he will probably continue to sit 
until the foundations of the towering eminences shall be broken 
up. 

* A very striking natural curiosity, composed of granite, forming a com- 
plete bust of a man of great dignity. No person passes it, even if he has 
never been told of its existence, without stopping to admire and wonder. 
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* Copyright Law,’ we pointed out some of the evils following 
the system of reprinting English works at a price just sufficient 
to cover the bare expenses. Following up the subject, the next 
evil to be considered, is the miserable execution and abomina- 
ble typographical incorrectness, and the carelessness as to the 
character of the works thus published. Typographical errors 
are not to be wondered at when we consider the state to which 
the art is recuced by mere competition in the ¢ime of publishing 
— when the sole object of the publishers is to outstrip each other 
in expedition. As two men running a race care not how they 
appear after the competition, so that the goal be gained, so in 
the present system of publishing it would appear that it matters 
not what is the mechanical execution of a work if it can only be 
thrown together in the shortest possible time. Unreasonable 
expedition begets slovenliness —slovenliness and competition 
are the parents of cheapness, and require, for the interest of 
the publisher, that his work should not only be done quick, but 
at the least possible expense. From these causes, a trade 
which it was once an intelligent man’s pride to learn, thoroughly 
understand, and neatly and carefully execute, is now a mere 
trick of placing types on end—no matter how— caught ina 
few weeks, or months at farthest, by girls who should be in more 
feminine employments than conning pages at which they ought 
Not to look, and by boys who undertake, at two thirds of a man’s 
wages, to do— after scarce a year’s careless attention — at the 
cost of um employer — what should be the well-compensated %c- 
Supation of those who have spent years in acquiring the art. 


What he is now can be ascertained by those who will take the | 
| 
| 


scendants of the lost ten tribes. First, the seriptural. 


carried Israel] away into Assyria, and placed them in Helah ad 


Habor by the river of Gozan and in the city of the Medes;° | 
and in the subsequent verse, as well as in the writings of the | 
| prophet, it is said that ‘The Lord then put away Israel out of 


this day.” In the Apocrypha, Esdras, ii. 13, it is said that the 
ten tribes were carried beyond the river Euphrates, and so they 
were brought into another land, when they took counsel together 
that they weuld leave the multitude of the heathen and go forth 
into a farther country, where never mankind dwelt; that they 
| entered in at the narrow passage of the river Euphrates, when 
| the springs of the flood were stayed, and‘ went through the 

country a great journey even in a year anda half; 
|| added, that ‘ there they will remain until the latter time, when 
|, they will come forth again.’ 


bible to refer to the Ganges. 


done much to keep the country unexplored, but in 1822 


Mr. 


Sargon, an agent of the London Missionary Society, communi- 


cated to England some interesting features of a number of per- 
; I 


} sons whom he found 


im- 


at Bombay and Cinnamore, calling the 


selves ‘ Beni Israel, and bearing almost universally 47 


names with P terminations. They appeared a distinct 


race from the tribe of Judah, and at Cinnamore, where Mr. 


Sargon went to make inquiries, he was informed that the ‘ Beni 
Israel’ lived in great numbers in the countries between C 


»} 
| ochin 
| and Bombay, the North of Persia, and in Cashmere. 


The Per- 
| sian termination of their names was sufficient proof of this origin 
Hy steas i yin, 
| and the reader will note that these are the very countries re- 
ported by the traders at the Leipsic fair, as the residence of the 


! -~ + - 
| Jews. The following are some of the 





| the * Beni Israel’ re nt in India, by Mr. Sargon. 


‘in dress and manners they resemble the natives so as not to 





| be distinguished from them except by attentive observation and 
inquiry. They have Hebrew names of the same kind. and w ith 


the same local termination as the Seapoys in the fifth re riment 


a faint 


of infantry. Some of them read Hebrew, and they have 








| tradition of the cause of their nal exodus from Egypt. — 
Their common language is the Hind They. keep idols ax 
worship them, and us r nies intermixed 

| Hebrew. They circunicis " lildren. They obsers 
the Kipper, or great expiat Hebrews ? t 
Sabbath tt ast Jays call 
Gorah J white Jews, and they t th ’ Jews 
Collah Jehud They Speak of the Arabian Jews as ul 


| Ten, but do not acknowledze the European Jews as such. The 


as the proofs | 


on of their authors, errors th- “’ 


Particularly is this the case when the work is done on | 


are freer from errors than when competition was less; and what | 
we regret is, that this increase of competition, unhealthy com- | 
petition, should have been the cause of a cease in the march of | 


Even now, however, books are shabby enough | 


A handsome exterior, in these days of cheap literature, is no | 


Dearborn, than whom no one has | 


It is a | 


Pacific, who preserve a deluge in their traditions, be claimed as | 
At the best, these facts only tend to strengthen the | 


In the | 
seventeenth chapter of the second book of Kings, it is seid, ‘In | 
the ninth year of Hosea, the King of Assyria took Samaria, and | 


his sight and carried them away into the land of Assyria unto 


and it is | 


|| *Gozan’ is admitted by a majority of the commentators on the || 
The jealousy of the Chinese has | 


principal facts related of 


i = m- re 
uec ‘ , 
{| “eS O” 3)! occasions, and under the 





most trivial circu 
I the Lord our Giod is 


Israel, 
, Levite or kasi amiong 


s.ances, 
the usual Jewish prayer, ‘ Hear, O 
one Lord.’ 


They have no ¢ 


them, under these terms, but 





a kasi reader, who per- 

















|| forms prayers and conducts their religious ceremonies, and they 
hief in each community, who de- 
rns. They expect the Messiah, 
irn to Jerusalem. They think 
the time of his . : rriv tw the y wall 
see t tr God — vy and t ri Se » mo ° 
So far from Mr Sargon The tast fact 1 ed, that ‘ they 
expect the Messi und that they v d return tc. Jeru- 
salem,’ is with Imost conclusiv \ n ther yration 
‘ Isra fv in an + iH rew Vv eX 
ad S varable 1him s ty Iti t 
thor latt to na } ] { t 
) reas ' ’ ts ¢ sul t in 
t of the tihes A s of this con 





y and rq 





brief moments of happisess — the ination of their 
P} 


in im 


future history — life of their life — and the all powertul motive 





which has kept them a dstinct people, when giving in ac 
to the 


| 





Christian faith waild have saved them from the s 
| ‘ . P ’ } 
It is true that the ‘ Beni Israel’ in Bombay have lost their na- 


tionality, but they are prebably less pure than those in Bucharia, 





and even in their - acy the Israelites of Bombay retain 
i! . - . 
|| the vital hope of Jew 1d enough of likeness to their ances- 
| 7 a. 
i tors to support the theory. If it be 
| 


has never been followed up, reasons sufficient are found in the 





asked why this discovery 


difficulty of exploring Central Asia — particularly by mission- 
aries, the persons most interested —the resemblance of the 
|| ‘Beni Israel’ to their Hindoo neighbors, which would lead a 
|| common observer to abandon the search, notwithstanding the 


stron 





‘circtumstanees toinduce to it, and lastly, in the partial co- 
|| Operation which religious bodies receive from commercial or mil- 
itary. Hada mine of wealth, or a prospect of one, or a valua- 
| 


ble territory, or any thing else to tempt cupidity, or ambition 
| been at stake, the facts b 





d been proyed or disproved long ago. 
| Now, with the corroborative story of the visiters at Leipsiec fair 
| to incite it, we trust at no distant day the search will be com- 
menced and prosecuted. 





James Mapison is no more. —To command universal grief 
wherever the stripes and stars are recognised as the national 
banner, that simple annunciation is enough; and in its simpli- 
city it were perhaps the fittest obituary notice of a man, with 
the stern and unostentatious republicanism of whose character 
it corresponds. His name needs no prefix or addenda, no labor- 
ed paragraph showing what his services and his character were ; 
the record is graven in the hearts of his countrymen. The an- 
nunciation of his death read, busy thought anticipates the ap- 
pended review of his course, and the eulogium upon his char- 
acter; and it is not till all has passed as a dream before the men- 
tal vision, that the reader recurs to the bulletin to measure it by 
his own conceptions, rather than to gather aught new of a man 
with whose history —a chapter in the history of our country — 
he is already familiar. 

It is not due to the dead, that we feebly attempt to notice, in 
appropriate terms, his disease ; he is above our eulogium. But 
it is due to ourselves to assert the character of conductors of an 
American press — alive to the responsibility of the situation, and 
impressed with the respect due the ‘last of the Romans,’ that 
we permit not the occasion to pass unnoticed. 

James Maprson is dead. Called in ripe old age— full of 
years and of honor, the deeds of his public life had become mat- 
ters of history, long before the occurrence of the event which 
has placed him alike beyond men’s censure and their praise. In 
the long period of retirement from public life, which preceded 
his death, he enjoyed a species of posthumous fame: the last of 


a race of worthies, his deeds were those of another generation — 


in the brief history, of ourzenublic. we may al mar AF mnnthee 
age. The censure of party, With the events which catised Me, 
|| had passed away, and men’s minds united in concurrent estima- 
tion of the man, and just appreciation of his motives and his 





|| truly--some may have said mistaken and ultra— American 
views ; but even here his political failings not only leaned, but 
were on virtue’s side. Link after link, that bound us to the race 
who stood firm in the days which tried men’s souls, has been 
broken : yet a few, a very few years, and that race will be en- 
tirely extinct. Heaven send that those who know them not 
may inherit their virtues. 

Eighty-five years of age —no other disease than the gradual 
decay of his strength bore down the patriot to the grave. Sol- 
aced to the last by the attention of a beloved wife, he yielded 
his breath, calm, placid, cheerful, in the last great change, with 
his faculties unimpaired, and a peace of mind for which many a 
lawless conqueror woula have gladly exchanged the blood-be- 
dimmed laurels of the battle field. 

Three of the Presidents of the United States — John Adams 
at the age of ninety-one, Thomas Jefferson at the age of eighty- 
four, and James Munroe at the age of seventy-three — have died 
upon the rovurtH or Jury. Mr. Madison's death, occurring on 
the 28th of June, within a few days of that glorious epoch, may 
be classed with them. Why has been this mournfully remarka- 
ble coincidence ? Was it not that the leapings of aged hearts, 








at the return of an anniversary commemorating events in which 
they acted a glorious part, have proved too much for the latent 
energies of bodies exhausted in the service of that country whose 


political Sabbath they each hoped once more to witness ? 
His death was announced to both houses of congress with the 
usual solemn formalities. After the reading of the president's 


message on the 30th, Mr. Rives in the senate, and Messrs. Pat- 
ton of Virginia, and Adams of Mass 





ichusetts, in the house, 
What must have been 
the emotion of Mr. Adams, the only surving ex-President of the 


made pertinent and feeling addresses. 


United States, in commenting upon the character of his deceas- 
ed predecessor, and the respect due his memory ! 


A joint committee of the senate and house reported a resolu- 
tion which was agreed to, ‘ that the chairs of the presiding offi- 
cers of the two houses be shrouded 


in black, that the members 
of Congress wear the usual badge of mourning for thirty days, 


|| that it be recommended to the people of the United States to 


wear the same badge for thirty days, and that the president be 


requested to communicate the resolutions, with the condolence 


of congress, to the widow of the deceased.’ 
| Tine president has directed that funeral honors be paid to Mr. 
\|Tadison, by the vessels of the navy in ovrown and fi 


reign 

ports, by wearing their colors half mast for one week, that tiwen- 
| ty-one minute guns be fired at each navy yard, and in all public 
| vessels in commiss 





ion, at 12 o'clock, M., on the day after this 


|| order shall be received, and that the officers of the navy and 


|| marine corps wear crape on the left arm for six months. 


The following bare chronological table of the principal events 
| of Mr. Madison's life 





is from the National Intelligencer : 
‘ £x-President Madison was born March I7th, 1750; was a 


, 1776; one 


fthe Reve 


member of the Legislatu of the State 








incil, 1776; member of lution, and 








of the nstitution of the United 
St s to that celebrated work, 
the F. of the First Congress, 
in wl rs; wa ‘ 

of St I-01; was 

Presi ! 1-90, in which offic 
he « rs; died June 2=th. 1- 














O’Cosseiy’s Apvestures. — From this w w in press, 
» make the xed extract. About one tl the book 
devoted to desc sof matters in New Holland; the res 
toa description of Mr. O'Connell's adventures, lac i 
j} account of his observations daring a res f 1 ve 
years on Ascension, one ot the least fr ent f the ( ’ 
Islands, lying in longit about 150 East. and latitude ut 7 
North Much pains has been ¢ t reparation of 
work, and if it fai] in interest, as has tor n remarked in 
> no fault of t ter I 7 
r tott t sh settle: ts 
“ 
d 
ser nts. « 
male aad female, and the making cf it up into garmeais, sup- 
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sat Paramatta with employment. The factory 
The mo 


native wool from which the c 





is about two miles from the town of Paramatta 
rious work upon tl 





is done m the town by t male convicts — no unas 


ng employed except at the factories 














j ‘7 s in the factory are divided into three classes — 
rrranvred, 3 with referen to their crimes before transporta 
tion, t to their conduct in the factory All convicts, upon 
entering, are placed in the first class, in which their employment 
s need <, and other comparatively light occupations. In- 
fraction the rules, or dis nee and disrespect to the gov 
ern it of t factory, deyrades the convict to the next class 
Ile s s yed in carding, weaving, and other laborious 
emp! t ally wiven te nm convicts at Paramatta, but 

pose i t. Noa cy of water or 
‘ ’ is the process of the man 
ire t 2 t ob ct be nv n t the I ? 
t of the clot ent of the convicts ; and th 
fabric i ‘ ppearance, and undressed 
hen convict graded from the second to the third ¢ 
yment suited to their sex ceases; their h s are shaved, 
1 they are set to breaking stone, Wheeling earth, and cultiy 
rt c nds it the factory 
‘The government of the convicts at this inst trust 





{ principally toa female, whose title 











matron must be a free woman; not a freed transport, but a per- 
son whose character has never been indorsed by a judicial tribu- 

She selects, from each class, convicts as monitresses No 
males are employed about the insiitution, « Xeept two or three 


superannuated old men as sentinels or porter 


The s 






the matron is not despotic > she cannoteven ¢ rrade a convict 
toa lower class without preferring a formal complaint to the 


magistrate at Paramatta. 





When a lady —these w 


speak of each other as §/ s'—is,in the third class 
gible, solitary confinement in a cell, or a visit to the dancing 


school, alias treadinill, is imposed as a punishment. Freed wo- 


|| men, married /edies, and assigned servants, when recomitted to 
the factory, are placed in either class, as their offences merit 
‘Spirits and tobacco are forbidden the convicts in the fi 


i tuctors 


Wine, allowed as a cordial on the passage out, is also withdrawn 
but the food is wholesome and abundant. Indian corn meal 
stirred in boiling water, called in America hasty-pudding, or 
mush, in Australia hominy, makes the breakfast. At dinner 

they have animal food and vegetables, and at supper * Scotch 
|| coffee,’ i. e. burued corn, 


‘ Convicts are discharged from the factory by three methods — 





tickets of leave at the expiration of half their time of sentence, 
tickets of exemption upon the arrival of their husbands in the 


colony, and tickets of exemption upon the application of a 


suitor, who miust marry forthwith the damsel whose liberty he | 


secks. Sailors who have conceived a penchant for lady passen- 
gers on the voyage out, and are also, upon their arrival in the 
| country, so in love with it as to wish to remain ; and /evitimate 


| settlers who have served out their sentences and taken grants 


of land, are usually the applicants for wives at the factory. — 


particular damsel in view ; and obtaining a wife is pretty easy 
| from among a sct of women whoare ready to take any thing for 
| a husband rather than remain in the factory. The exchange on 
| the part of the woman is, however, only the exchange of a mild 
government for a despotic, as the husband can at any time turn 
| her back to the factory by preferring a complaint. Consequent- 
| ly, the most frequent result of matches formed by a mere freak, 


of any offer rather than remaining in durance on the other, is 
| the remanding of the bride back to the factory and a shaved 

head. The advantage is altogether on the side of the husband, 
| the wife’s sentence to the colony being standing evidence against 
| her to corroborate his testimony. Gray-bearded old settlers who 
| have served out their sentences, and are ready to recommence 
| the world on an Australian farm, need a wife to take care of the 
| homestead. Debarred by characier, ill personal appearance, and 
| other disagreeables, from obtaining an assigned or freed woman 
to wife, these gentry seek in the factory a wife who will shut 
her eyes to the defects of a husband, be they ever so glaring, 
when by marriage she can obtain ‘a home of her own.’ Quar- 
rels soon follow the tying of the nuptial knot, and a large pro- 
portion of the police cases are complaints preferred by husbands 
against their wives, who have too soon let the motives of their 
marriage become apparent by their conduct. 


‘The process of a factory courtship is worth describing. Let 
us ou pose the suitor an old < string, maherk, such being tho sou- | 
maid in view, but has obtained of Bishop Marsden permission | 
to visit the factory and seek a wife, and a letter to the matron | 
certifying his intent. The girlsare paraded ineach room as the 
Coalebs enters it; that is, the marriageable ones of the first and 
| second classes, and the visitor scans them as a Turk would 
| Georgians in a slave-market. I have been myself at two or 
] three of these negotiations, as they usualiy take place upon vis- 
iting days, when the friends of the convicts are allowed to enter 
the factory. I would not be understood that Jhad friends there ; 
| Mr. Smith could always make some pretext to enter, and we 
| Visited them from curiosity. The girls, all agog for a husband, 
would show various faces upon the examination. 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
j 





Some, all 
| sheepish smiles and blushes, would look as foolish as all young 
ladies are supposed to when a third person happens in upon an 
| interview at which the question has just been popped. Others 
would avert their faces in a sort of indifference ; as, although a 
| refusal is seldom met by an applicant, still these seekers for 
help-meets are not all of such an appearance as to tempt a wo- 
| man half way. A third set would most prudishly frown upon a | 
| proceeding which pays so little respect to the prescriptive rights 
of the ladies; while, as if purposely set in contrast to the fas- 
| tidious ones, others would make attempts, not always successful 
or with the best grace, to appear as amiable and pretty as possi- 
| ble, spite of the Paramatta frock and petticoat, of which they 
| were evidently heartily tired. It requires the face of a Turk to 
come on such an open and acknowledged errand ; so the case is 
| 
| 





that the inspector is usually at as much of a nonplus as the in- 
| Spected. The matron accompanies him, and answers his ques- 
tions respecting the particular lady or ladies who attract hiseye, 
giving each the best possible character. 
|| after the first few moments in each room. 


| 
| 


| 


It is a regular frolic 
The matron cannot 
suppress a half laugh at the farcical scene, the Calebs begins 
to be dashed, and the girls break out into jokes upon his per- 
sonal appearance, particularly if he happens to have passed the 
meridian. The chance is that his quizzical reception by the first 


|| class, and the confusion of faces hindering his choice, will send 


him to the second, and a preconceived and natural prejudice 
| against number two will send him back to number one avain 
‘Ha! 
Is there never a 


Upon his return all pretence to reserve is thrown aside. 
old boy, could n't you find a Moll to suit? 
blowen in the lot good enough for an old stringy-bark settler like 
Flash is pattered at him with 


you?’ all a woman's volubility, 


| and the old blowens who have been so often turned back to 


|| the factory for drunkenness or other faults that their ea 





is past 
redemption, commence quizzing the wife-hunter. ‘ There, 
there 's a new chum, just come out,’ pointing to some uninvit- 


‘ There ! there ! 
by a dozen bidders; or,‘ You ‘d better take one of your age! ’ 


ing looking maiden ; ‘ she's the girl for you.’ 


from some toothless Jezebel. 
at th 


vention. 


The matron and monitress wink 





se irregularities as things of course and impossible of pre- 
The choice at length made, spite of all the discour- 
agements thrown in his way, the settler is seldom obliged to ap- 
ply to more than one, and after uttering the awkward ‘ yes,’ the 
bride elect flies round to her pals, bidding hasty adieus, and the 
bridegr 


yom leads her out. ‘I'll give you three months before 
» returned,’ cries one, and ‘It 's a bargain 


vark, 


you ‘ve got, 
cries another. Hubbub and confusion mark 


> couple, and 





the bride’s character is immediately 
pieces by the neglected, as soon as her back is turned 


of her husband elect most scientific ally 





warance 








er the usual manner of decrying sour grapes. The 





clothe ie convict are returned to her, and, dressed again 
like a free woman, she hies with her suitor of an hour to the 

rch. Government gives her a ‘ticket of exe mption,’ as a 
‘ r,and she steps into her husband's carriage to go to his 
farin 


In it is previously deposited something 





y the planter than his 


wife —a five gallon 
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| Applications are often made by persons who come without any | 


| or love not the most refined, on the one part, and the acceptance || 


|| prints, at least — entitled Two Old Men’s Tales. 
| paved the way for the introduction to the public of the Tales of 
| 


harness the bo llo« 

















u ump te the ground, ca 
less of concealicy cither her sapp nt or he vs 
of the house 1 she has cx to pr ie 
room to chase a cat round. if puss would take the 
ecaution to : up her tal The bed the everlastias 
st ‘ Kk, w t has © as ot Bs 
wt ‘ { t A t i tw 4 
t n , ut s1.3,8 broken sp r , g Towal 
\ a sa v tt) for } t witha few * 
art « i , Din ¢ 3 
£ PI s 
ey this e, with I t er 
\ rock ; and by th ! ' with the fire 
hey, and tov 4 se under bu 
r has f her tor 
l 1 ¢ st v N bor me ‘ 
u S v swho hay 
< {ft eatt ra m t it yhowing why to 
eX t br < to weleor me 
wath ett halt I 1G ge iss Ov the fire, 
nsucha tist ‘ age {i Para cor 
coct l ‘ per, aw tten cake ¢ i a *, 
clapped flat on the clay heart! . 1 bu » hot a 
Less eres to the cake than « Ww ua so little that 
iv little use accustoms t ettler to it Phe damper haked, 
the r ul George is setin the 1 f the ileo to which 
the guests dive with their pannikins luting the tea with an 
abu n f fresh milk, it having been sweetened in the pot 
The « ris lad upon the table, flanked with a firkin of but 
ter, and all hands fall to without f preparation, assisting the 
bread with a slice of cold meat d sare rounds of 4, 
Saw off thir The da t i,t table is clea nd 
t kee of Cooper {set upon it, « y guar round Ue 
bung w n leather tongu Ti i sins which } t 
SUTVEC w tea-cups t < king-glasees, and ‘ is 
ta thatis to say thout the enervating introdu n 
of water. Pipes and tobacco are produced, and an edifying con 
Versation commences between the new wife and her female vis 
itors an exchange of exp in which each details how 
cruelly she was ‘lagged’ on suspicion; all innocent as the fif 
teenth generation yet to be born, of the crimes for which the 


magistrates had the tyranny to convict her, the dirty vaga 


bonds of witnesses cruelly sweari her life aw 
‘If the party se 


parates without a row, on 


ble between the new-married couple. The hn 





fe do la . > ire h irs rulap ¢ 
wil ¢ mad, crazy, from her fi t regular * tuck-out,’ proha 
bly, fora year. Such is the first lesson of the married « uviet 
the burthen of whose punishime ut government has shifted ted t 


husband. She may run away to the bush within a week she 
she may remain tll her 
she 
uth do them part,’ as the liturgy hath 
it. The above isa faithful picture of too many . 


dings.’ 


may stay a fortnight before she elopes, 


husband complains of her at Paramatta, or may at the basi 





possibility, remain ¢ till d 


* factory wed 
When an assigned servant woman is married, the con 
sent of her master or mistress is first to be obtained The form 
of proclaiming the bans in church is also, in such mate 


hes, ad- 
hered to. They are in every way more re spectable, as the par- 





ties know each other some weeks at least. In such matches, the 
husband has also the right of turning his wife into the 


again; butin all cases he is bound to take 


| 
| 
i 
| factory 
her out when her 
term of punishme as expi Phe he doe 
| i of punis vm at has expired. If he he Aves not, her board 
|| is charged to him. 


| 
i| 
} 
| 








Asoritionism, — Noticing that some complaints had been 
made at the South, of the ‘ Tales of the Woods and Fields,’ pub- 
lished by the Harpers, we turned to the book, and found at the 


|| close of the work an incendiary chapter which William Loyd 
| 


| Garrison or George Thompson might be proud to claim. Indeed, 

if we are not misinforined, these few pages are probably the pro- 
| duction of an abolitionist scarcely less famous in her way than 
|| either of the above zealots. The history of the Two Old ‘Men's 
| Tales is stated to be this. A certain distinguished blue was vis- 
H iting a female friend, who had, with the cacoethes scribendi, an 
|| unusual share of modesty for one afflicted with that complaint. 
| In a time of dearth of literary novelties, the hostess produced 
|| two manuscript tales with which the guest was highly delighted. 
Assuming the patroness, she procured their publication, and 
| the event proved her judgment —they were the two highly sue- 


cessful novellettes — successful in this country of cheap re- 


That success 


the Woods and Fields. ‘By the author of Two Old Men's 
Tales’ on the tithe was almost a guarantee for their success. 
But to the end — we feel confident the lady patroness was the 
author of the interpolation — is apvended the offensive matter 
which has caused the return of the book to the Harpers from 
their Southern agents, and not only dimmed the future popu- 
larity of the authoress in this country, but will, we fear, seri- 
ously impair the confidence of the Southern public in the 
lishing house of the Harpers. 








pub- 
We have unlimited confidence 
in the intentions of that house, and while we admit that in 
an establishment so large oversights must sometimes oc- 
cur, we can hardly account for so flagrant an error as this. 
The matter has xo connexion with the rest of the work, which 
we believe is liable to no such objection. It is Jugged in in the 
most awkward and bungling manner possible, and bears, we 
think, evident marks of having been concocted in this coun- 
try by a foreign lady since her conversion, and forwarded by her to 
England to be tacked as dead weight on the production of a per- 
son whom she pretends to befriend. 


From all such advisers, de- 
liver us! 





Atuenzum Garcery.— We have a pride in an institution 
which carries out with good effect designs like this. It is al- 
ways pleasant to behold in our country any of those exertions 
which tend to give permanency and respectability to the fine 
arts, for they are truly coadjutors of no ordinary power in re- 
publics; they affect the people through a medium not capable 
of being entered by any other method. The passions of men 
are more easily affected by the fine arts than by books or oral 
instruction ; for by them are captivated the senses, which direet- 
| ly influence the mind, without any apparent effort. A beauti- 
ful painting or a sublime piece of statuary, takes volition by force 





—and the mind receives an impression even without the suspi- 


cion of such a reception. Of course in proportion to the worth 
of any production of the elegant arts is the effect it can produce. 
Hence it should be our study to exalt these engines in order that 


their power may be truly useful and beneficial to the country ; 


| and all enterprizes which have such an end in view deserve at- 


tention and support from the community 

The Athen#um Gallery is emphatic ally a worthy object of 
public patronage, and we are glad to find that this is not mere ly 
a prevalent opinion, but one founded on action — that our citi 
zens consider ita part of duty to introduce their families within 
its walls, and make strange ra acquainted 


The 


with it, also 


gallery this year has many new paintings, and no old 
We are dis appointed 
that the original painting by Stuart of the head of Was 


ones that do not merit frequent study 





is not place d in the collection; the presence of that alone were 
inducement enough for many to visit the gallery, if no other 


picture were to be seen. Its sple ndid coloring — so admirable 
a study is it — isa monument of the painter's fame, and it shou'd 


be placed before the public eye continually, as a model of ex 
cellence. 

Bap evsisess. —If it is not fresh in the reader's mind, it is 
in ours, that some time since 


in the 


a grand jury in one of the states 


union found it necessary to prevent, as a nuisance, @ 


fashion which young men had adopted of going armed to the 


tecth. It would appear from certain indications in a shop win 


dow in Washington Street, that there are persons anxious to 
give the Grand Jury of Suffolk similar employment. A card 


of highly finished clasp-knives, the most dastardly weapon that 
an assassin could carry, are display ed to tempt the pure hase of 


those d 


recklessness and 


Wet 


who mma a bullying deportment at 








elieve there are enactinents against 


weapons. Where such a fashion ob- 








er occurs in drunken brawls; and matters which 
would else be withi © prov sce of the police court go before 8 
jury. [tis asad blot on the character of a community when 
desperadoes are permitted to walk Idly abroad armed lke an 
Italan bravo; and yet fashion can, by winking at or encourag 
ing the pactice of going armed, wake every vhbinder an es 
sasein miunchnation if np fact 
Very secu ts yrreon —T editor of the Grand Galf Ad 
¥ eT c eluding ar e of ‘Female Quis Pvt) ways he 
be ves the author af LR RP The «s 
great mistake The author, or auth evs of * Femay 
was a New Hampshire lady, whose hasband, with 
bought up the first and only edition published ur 
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t ‘ r rpired, a Feeter, N H sbisher 
ne wee ” fon 
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@ecret of ile @ Xeslon i ‘ ‘ 
nechon with the Soun navige n ren et 
time of the Uips impossible Added to Uhis 
two shorter pe between Boston a towne om t 1 
road, and it Was in prosecution ' ti * that t . ‘ 
occurred. The company have « lete pos eon of the road 
tive ia HO pommbility of con t a t il meanheg 
ment, zg dor ill, ie om their h . sila 
ces as thie accident shall ma popu y ate 
thea If the stock i# not profitable « gh t yad 
on another entire track, it t# at least good ¢ shto aff ‘ 
tra tracks a peorten of distanoe for the ah r rout i 
er uld toe ar adits shin aul ful ime ea te ! rat 
roads, that two tracks be laid before ‘ vey f 
gets commences Other precautions sug 
proceed, but we forbear farther lengt ug t 
joined is an account of the a itoft . 
report of the agent of the company 
* Lieut. Ross, who was supposed t ay very e 
verely, lam happy to learn, ie inno dang } = ! 
severely wounded, three of whou were ea l one a 
man, two of thom having each a! g brehken we 8 i ' A 
the fourth a collar bon 
7" In the following article upon the tune of \ 
musical reader will find nothing new io relat to that I's 
like music, but citizens whe are not to all ob avere ; 
be a little surprised 
Amrnica Gon save rue Kine Tin Ue ler of en “ 
at the late celebration at the Old South, was named an ov gine 
hymn, muaic, ‘ America To those who have been « Tt i 
to hear that music at great Englieh festivals, un the name of 
* God save the King,’ it must have been somewhat of a eur 
prise to find that‘ God save the King ‘in Bye giand we A 
ica’ in the United States. It was very formally ans weed 
that the musical departinent was to be ‘wholly under the du 
tion of Lowell Mason. I aq, of the Odeon Tw bien. theret 
is to be attributed all merit of having presented aa old Bing ¥ 
mational air under the diaguise of a new name If euch 
are tolerated, it will no |! mger be an unmerited rv proach t n 
charge upon usa want of invention, 
In these cold shades, henrath these shilling eh ies 
Where Fancy sickeus, and where Genine dice 
An exception may be made, however, in favor of the inwe 
tion of new names to old music This kind of invention, at . 
least, seems to have been t tated to no emall eatent, and st 7 
one secms to know the value of it better than * Lowell Mason it 
Eaq., of the Odeon 
It iso man's misfortune and not a « rime, that he has neither hy 
@ fine genius mm Weribhement fame wy he eee eet OF ae \ 


oe » tee 

creditable contrivance of appropriating bo hiumeel the labor and i 
invention of others, unacknowledged. ‘ God save the King’ i« 
national property, aud this re-naming established, national mu 





oc has a tendency to break down Uw landmarks of musical . i r 
literature indie 
It is worthy of romark that while cel breting our siatioth fn 
anniversary of American Independenee, we admit through yy 
‘ Lowell Mason, Eaq., of the Odeon, our ed pendence on the i 
mother conmtry, for the muse of oar fostival low much we i 
boast of our Independence | Memiquaver Me 
cpusmnsibtntiptinatiies ‘ wt 
Nanawr. —It is dificult to epenk of this exquisite resort with itu 
a new phrase Encomiume have been extends d to it eo often Port 
that the vocabulary has not words to express how lowely eite  “"' 
scenery, so that any thing new can be conveyed tw the reader bury 
And why should we strive for any thing new re apecting it a: 
Is it not enough that no lovelict place in this quarter can be | 
found that ite ancient rocks are «till the same , tla glowing, . 
hard beach unaltered, its green hille as green us ever Wha ***' 
should we #eck for when Pleasure finds a sufficion: y of every | * 
thing to make that its Summer residence Seriously, we would n 
advise any one who is desirous of free ing himeelf from the heat, . “ 
bustle and dust of the city, to take passage by stage or steam wer | 
boat, and spend as much time there as be can afford 7 
I 
for th 


Ovrn Surer This week conclades the portion of Bolymar 


which has been before published and old readers of the Pearl 


men fy 
will begin to participate in the interest with which all our new im the 
readers receive that thrilling tale. * Peeps at Passe ngers,” a « cites 
ries of papers, commenced a ¢ maple of weeks since, have been | 6: . 
necessarily suspended to allow the paper proper variety of whort thet t 
paragraphs. ‘The Brigand’ we consider « poem abounding | as 
not only in poetical thought, but in slirrmg dramatic interest / 
which must engage the atte tion, even of these who are not 
professed admirers of poetry. Oar pottical correspondents will wu 
agree with us in the propriety of withholding their communica ee 
ions until the publication of the Brigand is ¢ ompleted “ 
t t 
Connretion The obliging correapondent in Kt Joba, New rated 
Brunswick, to whom we were indebted for ¢ heaterfield « letter, “or 
writes . 
I 


‘In the number of the Pearl in which you have published the 
letter of Lord Chesterfield, I find two mistakon made Unvugh 
my copying or by your press, which are of ealfeient tinea lance 


to be rectified. And they are in the sentences — ' If it soothes 








ee 
of euffrag: 


and refines it ie equally an incentive to other paasions, whieh vu 
" t ’ 
should be! the passions ‘I got fame for an accomplishment _ 
far above ang thing | merited of deserved’ should read ‘on 4 
sired.” 
ones 
Ennon In cur last we eteted, on the euth- rity of the Vue =e 
that the author of Pencillings by the Way had reecived « obs thean Hf 
lenge from the author of Truth, and om the authority of Madam °°" 
Ramor, that the bearer of the iemage beilwoe wee Coorge 
Washington Dizon Heth our authorities in the case eustare . 
n 
their establaahed characters the Poet that of « tru an, and . 
Madam Rumor that of on errant lar The belle mmger dh . om 
carry the meesge and both he and Mr Berlling bave request to it 
us to make the contradiction ‘ 
= 
‘ 
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ae THE BOSTON PEARL, DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, NEWS, &C. 
locks, she makes one jump to the ground, care- i 
of concealiy either her angry disappointment or her legs. 

the house over which she has come to preside 














mess the b —_——— ———— 


Rar.roap Acciprxt.— The accident which occurred on the | 
Boston and Providence Railroad on Wednesday last has al- 


TREMONT THEATRE 


Robert Walsh, the veteran editor of the National Gazette, and | 
founder, and till recently editor, of the Quarterly, a gentle- |! 


. ° TN ———— — —_———— > 
Confessions of an old Bachelor — Very amusing verses. | Book and Fancy Job I rinting. 
| ANNING & PISHER, N > Sires every descriptor 


‘ 


int a The highest Prize— Very well executed, but with a plot 
interior of 


ains full room to chase a cat round, if puss would take the 


aution to double up her tail. 
wy-bark, whicl 


The bed is the everlasting 
1 the reader has heard before as the settler'g 
furniture, a broken stool or two, and a table ; 
!s,a broken spider for frying, and a royal 


utens 


sa big kettle. f il ri es 
‘ , ettle, for boiling, with a few corresponding 


ling of disappointment over, she concludes 

ble, with liberty, to Paramatta and the dingy 
and by the time her husband enters with the fiye- 
id other town-purchased merchandise under his 
the wedding party. Neighboring settlers, if 
with their wive 


's, and stock-keepers who have 
grazing in the interier, knowing when to 

mm, come unbidden to weleome hirh home 

alt. The royal George is slung over the fire, 
ipot is the beverage fresh from Paramatta con- 
iper,’ a wheaten cake of hugeous dimensions, 
on the clay hearth, and buried in hot ashes. 
the cake than one would imagine ; so little that 
recustoms the settler to it. The damper baked, 
*issetin the middle of the floor, into which 
‘with their pannikins, diluting the tea with an 
sh milk, it having been sweetened in the pot. 

d upon the table, flanked with a firkin of but- 
fall to without other preparation, assisting the 
fcold meat. The dishes are rounds of logs, 
damper finished, the table is cleared, and 

st set upon it, duly guarded round the 

r tongue. The pannikins which had just 
vact as drinking-glasses, and the liquor is 
to say, without the enervating introduction 
ind tobacco are produced, and an edifying con- 
cos between the new wife and her female vis- 
re of experiences, in which each details how 
d’ on suspicion ; all innocent as the fif- 

i yet to be born, of the crimes for which the 


tyranny to convict her; the dirty vaga- 
wlly swearing her life away ! 

ites without a row, one is next to inevita 
married couple. The husband drunk 

from her first regular ‘ tuck-out,’ proba- 

ich is the first lesson of the married convict, 

punishment government has shifted to her 

miay ran away to the bush within a week, she 

lit before she elopes, she may remain til) het 

uns of her at Paramatta, or she may at the lasi 

!! death do them part,’ as the liturgy hath 

a faithful pieture of too many ‘ factory wed- 

When an 


4 i ssigned servant woman is married, the con- 
f her master or mistress is first to be obtained. 


The form 
claiming the bans in chureh is also, in such matches, ad- 
to. ‘Lhey are in every way more respectable, as the par- 
LOT « i other some weeks at least. In such matches, the 
md has also the right of turning his wife into the factory 
; but in all cases he is bound to take her out when her 
f punishment has expired. If he he does not, her board 
reed to him.’ 





yLITtoNtsM, — Noticing that, some complaints had been 
at the South, of the *'Tales of the Woods and Fields,’ pub- 
's, We turned to the book, and found at the 

rk an meendiary chapter which William Loyd 

ver George Thompson might be proud to claim. Indeed, 
ire hot misinfortned, these few pages are probably the pro- 
n of an abolitionist searcely less famous in her way than 
The history of the Two Old Men’s 
A certain distinguished blue was vis- 


of the above zealots. 
is stated to be this. 
a female friend, who had, with the cacoethes scribendi, an 
il share of modesty for one afflicted with that complaint. 
time of dearth of literary novelties, the hostess produced 
vanuseript tales with which the guest was highly delighted. 
ning the patroness, she procured their publication, and 
yent proved her judgment —they were the two highly suc- 
il novellettes —suceessful in this country of cheap re- 
entitled Two Old Men’s Tales. That success 
the way for the introduction to the public of the Tales of 
Voods and Fields. ‘By the author of Two Old Men's 


> on the tithe was almost a guarantee for their success. 
o the end 


3, at least 


we feel confident the lady patroness was the 
r of the interpolation —is appended the offensive matter 
2 has caused the return of the book to the Harpers from 
Southern agents, and not only dimmed the future popu- 
of the auth 
impair the confidence of the Southern public in the pub- 
We have unlimited confidence 
» intentions of that house, and while we admit that in 
tablishinent so large oversights must sometimes oc- 


ess in this country, but will, we fear, seri-~ 
l¢ house of the Harpers. 
ve can hardly account for so flagrant an error as this. 


connexion with the rest of the work, which 
lieve is liable to no such objection. 


matter has 
It is lugged in in the 
awkward and bungling manner possible, and bears, we 
, evident marks of having been concocted in this coun- 
a foreign lady since her conversion, and forwarded by her to 
nd to be tacked as dead weight on the production of a per- 


hom she pretends to befriend. From all such advisers, de- 


i 





tevavew Garurny.— We have a pride in an institution 


h carries out with good effect designs like this. It is al- 
ito behold in our country any of those exertions 

ve permanency and respectability to the fine 

truly coadjutors of no ordinary power in re- 

affect the people through a medium not capable 

ing entered by any other method. The passions of men 
ore Cas fected by the fine arts than by books or oral 
iction ; for by them are captivated the senses, which direct- 
und, without any apparent effort. A beauti- 


asublime piece of statuary, take volition by foree 


uence t 


ves an impression even without the suspi- 
ition. Of course in proportion to the worth 
n of the elegant arts is the effect it can produce. 
our study to exalt these engines in order that 
truly useful and beneficial to the country ; 
which have such an end in view deserve at- 
mt the community. 

ry is emphatically a worthy object of 
are glad to find that this is not merely 
one founded on action — that our citi- 
f duty to introduce their families within 

ors acquainted with it, also. 
ir has many new paintings, and no old 
rit frequent study. We are disappointed 
ting by Stuart of the head of Washington 
colle ction ; the presence of that alone were 
rh for many to visit the gallery, if no other 
seen Its splendid coloring — so admirable 
nument of the painter's fame, and it shou'd 
-ye continually, as a model of ex- 


If it is not fresh in the reader's mind, it is 
ime since a grand jury in one of the states 
it necessary to prevent, as a nuisance, a 
men had adopted of going armed to the 

ir from certain indications in a shop win- 
Street, that there are persons anxious to 
A card 
sp-knives, the most dastardly weapon that 


of Suffolk similar employment. 
" 
irry, are displayed to tempt the purchase of 
recklessness and a bullying deportment at- 
We believe there are enactinents against 
+ 


idly weapons. Where such a fashion ob- 


brawls: and matters which 
province of the police court go before a 
haracter of a community when 

o walk boldly abroad armed like an 
hion can, by winking at or encourag- 


) 


ke every bighbinder an as- 


n. — The editor of the Grand Gulf Ad- 
1 notice of Female Quixotism,’ says he 
Brockden B n. This is a 

ress of ‘Female Quixotism’ 

hand, with her consent, 

lished under her revis- 

, after she saw it in print After 

an Exeter. N n., publisher, 


n-roeoims, } 
r dates its 
} 


‘ 
’ think ha } Must 
3. but we think that, also, mus 


ready been commented on, by all our cotemporaries of the Bos- | 
ton press—therefore no remarks of ours can be new to our 


readers. 


the almost unanimous opinion which has been expressed, that 


Still, we feel ita duty to record our concurrence in | 


From the German — Verses. Two of them are enough for wi, 
and will be for our readers. 


the company is liable to censure which no payment of a penal | 


sum can remove. Itis true that the Injury proved less than 


: ‘ ; | 
the first rumors stated it—but that was Heaven's mercy, the 
agents of which mercy were certainly not the Boston and Prov- | 


idence Railroad Company, their officers, agents, or conductors. 


The witty Sterne tells an anecdote of a female casuist, who | 


Comments « — Capital 
Sonnet to 

Bierman Si 
Wild Film 


been qnoted : — 


¢ Pird— Beautiful 
mmer— A well-written, graphic story 


“ers — Verses. Very good. One verse should have 


so divided a crime, that the several participators each got of | 


guilt, a share next to none at all. Thus it is with corpora- 


tions. The portion of the responsibility which is sold with the 


stock is so insignificant that not a word is said of it in the trans- | 
fer. To be sure they make their agent the scapegoat— he | 


tosses the burden off to his agent —a@ la Fouche and his deputy, 
in the comedy of Secret Service’—and the sub — what doth 
he? Appropriate the gift descending third or fourth handed to 
him? O no— it is his watch that did the misehief — the wheels 
of 2 horologe already out of time are clogged with the weight 
of the sin of jeopardising the lives of hundreds. 

It was the varying ofa watch five minutes only which caused 
the canecyssion. Sits the wind there? And do they keep so 
close to it, that a mistake in time of five minutes may send their 
passengers out of the world without warning? It were, in that 
case, for the interest of the travelling community to keep the 
conductors’ watches in order. 


But the mischief lies deeper — and in the fact that it requires | 


a larger sum than would repair a watch to remove it, lies the 
secret of its existence. There should le another track. Con- 
nection with the Sound navigation renders regularity in the 
time of the trips impossible. Added to this, there are one or 
two shorter trips between Boston and towns on the route of the 
road, and it was in prosecutinz one of these that the accident 
occurred. The company have complete possession of the road 
— there is no possibility of completion, and thus the manage- 
ment, good or ill, is in their hands — until a few such océurren- 
ces as this accident shall make popular feeling strong against 
them. If the stock is not profitable enough to pay a dividend 
on another entire track, it is at least good enough to afford ex- 
tra tracks a portion of the distance for the shorter routes It 
should be a condition in all future acts of incorporation for rail- 
roads, that two tracks be laid before the conveyance of passen- 
gers commences. Other precautions suggest themselves as we 
proceed, but we forbear farther lengthening the article. Sub- 
joined is an account of the amount of the injury, cut from the 
report of the agent of the company. 

‘Lieut. Ross, who was supposed to have suffered very se- 
verely, 1 am happy to learn, is inno danger. Four others were 
severely wounded, three of whom were sailors, and one a fire- 
man ; two of them having each a leg broken, one an arm, and 
the fourth a collar bone.’ 





0= In the following article upon the tune of ‘ America,’ the 
musical reader will find nothing new in relation to that Proteus- 
like music, but citizens who are not up to all the quavers may 
be a little surprised. 

America — Gop save THE Kine. — In the order of exercises 
at the late celebration at the Old South, was named an original 
hymn, music, ‘ America.’ To those who have been accustomed 
to hear that music at great English festivals, under the name of 
‘God save the King,’ it must have been somewhat of a sur- 
prise to find that ‘God save the King’ in England is ‘ Amer- 
ica’ in the United States. It was very formally announced 
that the musical department was to be ‘ wholly under the direc- 
tion of Lowell Mason, Esq., of the Odeon.’ To him, therefore, 
is to be attributed all merit of having presented an old English 
national air under the disguise of a new name. If such things 
are tolerated, it will no longer be an unmerited reproach to 
charge upon us a want of invention, 

In these cold shades, beneath these shifting skies, 
Where Fancy sickens, and where Genius dies. 


An exception may be made, however, in favor of the inven- 
tion of new names to old music. This kind of invention, at 
least, seems to have been tolerated to no small extent, and no 
one seems to know the value of it better than ‘ Lowell Mason, 
Esq., of the Odeon.’ 

It is a man’s misfortune and not a crime, that he has neither 
a fine genius nor a brilliant fancy ; but he may avoid the dis- 
creditable contrivance of appropriating to himself the labor and 
invention of others, unacknowledged. ‘ God save the King’ is 
national property, and this re-naming established, national mu- 
sic has a tendency to break down the landmarks of musical 
literature. 

It is worthy of remark that while celebrating our sixtieth 
anniversary of American Independence, we admit through 
« Lowell Mason, Esq., of the Odeon,’ our dependence on the 
mother conntry, for the music of our festival. How much we 
boast of our Endependence ! SEMIQUAVER. 





Nanant. —It is difficult to speak of this exquisite resort with 
anew phrase. Encomiums have been extended to it so often, 
that the vocabulary has not words to express how lovely is its 
scenery, so that any thing new can be conveyed to the reader. 
And why should we strive for any thing new respecting it? 
Is it not enough that no lovelier place in this quarter can be 
found —that its ancient rocks are still the same, its glowing, 
hard beach unaltered, its green hills as green as ever? What 
should we seck for when Pleasure finds a sufficiency of every 
thing to make that its Summer residence? Seriously, we would 
advise any one who is desirous of freeing himself from the heat, 
bustle and dust of the city, to take passage by stage or steam- 
boat, and spend as much time there as he can afford. 





Our Suerr.— This week concludes the portion of Solyman 
which has been before published — and old readers of the Pearl 
will begin to participate in the interest with which all our new 
readers receive that thrilling tale. ‘ Pecps at Passengers,’ a se- 
ries of papers, commenced a couple of weeks since, have been 
necessarily suspended to allow the paper proper varicty of short 
paragraphs. ‘The Brigand’ we consider a poem abounding 
not only in poetical thought, but in stirring dramatic interest, 
which must engage the attention, even of those who are not 
professed admirers of poetry. Our poetical correspondents will 
agree with us in the propriety of withholding their communica- 
tions until the publication of the Brigand is completed. 





Correction. — The obliging correspondent in St. John, New 
Brunswick, to whom we were indebted for Chesterfield’s letter, 
writes — 


‘In the number of the Pearl in which you have published the | 
letter of Lord Chesterfield, I find two mistakes made through | 
my copying or by your press, which are of sufficient importance | 


to be rectified. 
and refines it is equally an incentive to o/ker passions,’ which 


And they are in the sentences —‘ If it soothes 


should be‘ ¢Ae passions.’ ‘1 got fame for an accomplishment 


far above any thing I merited or deserved’ should read ¢ or de- 


ore ’ 
sired. 





Error. — In our last we stated, on the authority of the Post, 
that the author of Pencillings by the Way had received a chal- 
lenge from the author of Truth, and on the authority of Madam 
Rumor, that the bearer of the message bellicose was George 
Washington Dixon. Both our authorities in this case sustain 
their established characters — the Post that of a true man, and 
Madam Rumor that of an arrant liar. The buffo singer did not 
carry the message,and both he and Mr. Snelling have requested 
us to make the contradiction. 


“LITERARY NOTICE 


Amenicany Mostury Macazine for July. — This work arriv- 
ed punctually on the first day of the month —a good reeommen- 








dation.for it. This work is generally punctual in its appearance 
The present number contains a beautifully-engraved head of 
Byron, by Dick. Of the 
papers we shall speak briefly — we trust, with propriety. 


Present State of Ger 


It is worth the price of the number. 


an Literature — A very interesting arti- 
cle. 
The Burial of the Withlacochce — Verse. 


the first stanza — 


Two last verses of 


Braver 
ter — To be concluded next month 
i — Verse of an ordinary character. 
rs tained and pleasant paper. 
-— We cannot conceive why this 
is translated for this work : 
Snuff'— The writer is up to snuff. He knows a thing or two 
Hymn — Very neat. We do not like — 
Wearing suU the gloriems features. 


Language — Critical. 





America gray l Ske sketch of Com- 
modore Downe 3. ne enough to write t 


mortal state 


» biography of a 
man after he 
general rule, bi 
lished. 


Watr-o-naisa, or 


‘living persons should never be pub- 


tradition. 
The Spo 


S » to its author, but not so 
well finished as it mix 


rht have been, had more dilligence and 
care been at work. 
Critical Notices — Very not censure the mang- 
|| ling press of Dearborn, in the notice of the third volume of his 
Byron ? 


y fair; but w 





Tur Passion Flower. — We accidentally omitted to notice | 


in our last the arrival of the May and June numbers of this 

work. Miss Reid, its accomplished editress, does herself infi 
nite credit by her gem-like and pure productions. 
truly a rich casket, which ought to be possessed by all who take 
an interest in the productions of the female intellect. The May 
number is embellished with copies of the plants, primula veris 
—cowslip, and the primula — polyanthos. The June number 

| contains the lupinus—lupine, and the cheiranthus-icanus — 
gilly-flower. That the Passion Flower still receives favor and 
patronage, is a source of gratification to us. 








|| Tue Ksickrrsocker Magazine, rich, varied and punctual ; 
aad the — 

Maine Montuty Macaziyr, strong in the pride of a young 
| giant of the Eastern woods — fresh, bold and various, are both 
on our table. We have barely room to promise to take them 
both up next week, article by article, as the Down-Easters cut 
down forests, tree by tree. We, however, shall not cut down. 
Whether we cut wp, or not, remains in futuro. 





Tue Suxpay Scuoot Tracer, and Children’s Friend. — 
This is the title of a periodical work, the prospectus of which 
we have received from Otis, Broaders & Co., and Tuttle, Weeks 
& Dennett. The first number of the work will be published on 
the 15th of this month. It is to be devoted exclusively to the 
cause of Sunday school instruction. 





Tue Proruet or Sr. Paut's. By David Paul Brown.— 
| This is not a very valuable play, as a play ; but as a production 
| of beautiful passages it has much merit. 








THE DRAMA. 





Boston.— Mr. Dowron’s Farstarr.— The rich treat the 
| critics promised themselves has been fully realized. Acquaint- 
| ance with Mr. Dowton’s style of acting had prepared them for a 
quiet personation of fat Sir John, but they were not prepared to 
| find all that he appeared to lack in animation, so fully- compen- 
| sated for by perfect reading, perfect conception of the character, 
| and admirable chasteness in its representation — that all idea of 

faultfinding was forgotten. 





CURRENT NEWS. 
| CervLrsration.— Matter prepared in anticipation of the holi- 
day necessarily makes our review of the exercises brief. The 
same reason compels us reluctantly to omit the original odes for 
| the different celebrations, written by Miss Gouid and our friend 
| Harrington of the Galaxy. 

Mr. Kinsman’s oration, pronounced at the Old South, is very 


highly spoken of. It was, says the Traveller, learned and patri- 
otto — antiPexas, vppoocd to rapid innovaullons, and urging the 


wide diffusion of education and a proper estimate of the right 

of suffrage. At the close the orator paid just and feeling tributes 

| to the memories of Judge Marshall and Ex-President Madison. 
At Faneuil Hall, the company consisted of about five hundred 

| individuals. ‘The oration by Mr. Hensnaw was a composition 
of much power, and delivered with effect. The toasts were 


/ 





| numerous, and many of them pointed and pithy. It was the 
largest Jackson celebration of the fourth ever held in the city. 
| Dinner good. 
| Mr. Simmons’ oration at Roxbury was, says the Herald, ‘an 
| eloquent production, and chained the attention of his hearers, 
| It treated of the pilgrims and our revolutionary ancestors. — 
| Portions were characterized by surpassing eloquence.’ Gov- 
| ernor Everett and suite were among the invited guests at Rox- 
| bury. We have not space to speak of the toasts, sentiments, 
&c., at cither table at length, but must preserve the following 
| assent under happy circumstances. While the democratic party 
were celebrating the day in Faneuil Hall, the following toast 
| was received from those who were enjoying the day in Roxbu- 
ry:— 
| Boston and Roxbury —The compliments between Roxbury 
and Boston in 1775 were cannon balls. In 1336, Roxbury sends 
| her best wishes for the prosperity of your city and the whole 
country. 
| The escort duty of the day was performed by the City Guards 
| for the municipal procession, the Washington Light Infantiy 
| for the Jackson, and the Norfolk Guards and Dorchester Rifle- 
| men for the Roxbury. The Mechanic Riflemen were also out 
in the morning in uniform and full ranks, and the Fusileers in 
| citizens’ dress. The North End Artillery also paraded in this 
city, and the Roxbury Artillery assisted in the celebration in 
that town. The truckmen, as fine a body as in the power of 
any city to produce, had a ride out. 

The New York Light Guards, a beautiful and soldierlike corps, 
arrived in Roxbury at 11 o'clock, and were thence escorted to 
the line by a cavalcade of citizens. At the line they were re- 
ceived by the Boston Light Infanty and escorted through Wash- 
ington Street, down State Street, through Merchants’ Row, 
then by Faneuil Hall into Washington Street. They then passed 

| through Court Street to the Common. They dined with the 
Boston Infantry at the Maverick at 4 o'clock, and quartered at 
| Corinthian Hall. 
The Boston Baptist Sabbath School Union observed the day 
in an appropriate manner. 
| So much of the ‘Fourth of July’ as consisted of fireworks 
| was postponed to last evening, and a magnificent failure it was. 
Finally and to conclude. We heard of no serious accident in 
this vicinity, except a breach which befel the decorum of a gen- 
tleman who presided at a table where a hundred were dining in 
|| this city — not at Faneuil Hall. He rose while the toasts were 
| snapping, and announcing to the company present that he had 





| 


| 


just received an invitation to take wine with his aids at Corin- | 


| thian Hall, appointed a successor and aids,and decamped. The 
successor, after he was with his aids duly installed, followed the 
glorious example of his predecessor, by announcing that he was 
invited out to take a mint julap, and then abdicated with his 
aids. 





A writer in the Transcript, speaking of the advertisement of 
the Providence Railroad Co., that ‘ passengers for Boston will 
| be despatched in the cars,’ says ‘ they are in a fair way of doing 
this, and the smashing of the cars is perhaps according to agree- 
} 


ment.’ We recollect an old answer made to the question, ‘ Do 


the passengers change in the cars?’ The reply was, ‘Yes, 


sometimes, from this world to the next.’ 


Mr. Clapp of the Evening Gazette very properly ridicules the | 
request of the founder of a new magazine of selections, that ar- | 
ticles copied from it should be credited to the American reprint, 
instead of the original English source. Verily the Philade!phi- 
ans have gagged the public till their own storics began to de- 
ceive themselves — like the man who repeated a lie till he 
himself believed it. 

¢ president has s ll of the navy the name 
of Sherburne, the midshipm 10 recently killed young Key 
in a duel. Co late cruise in the 
Mediterranean, suspended two midshipmen b 


| tween whom a 


challenge had passed and been accepted ght. We soon 


shall get rid of false notions 

Wilson, the city crier, that dear, good old soul, who has not yet 
tendered us his thanks, officially, for reporting his ‘ lost child 
orations, cautioned the public not to wander on celebration with 
money in pouch. Very kind in him, but not very necessary, as 
the Sabbath sacred and the Sabbath political spoiled two of the 


| 
days of grace on Friday notes 


?— An Indian | 


Her work is | 


} 4 
stolen from the newspapers. Fie! || man who has done more for American periodical literature than | 
H any man living, has been compelled by ill health to depart for | 


Europe 
The passage of the bill for the distribution of the revenue 
several states may be considered among the indica- 
tions of better times. The states, such as pass laws for the ac 
* their shares as / s, will t erially relieved in 

ct taxation. 
The editor of the Boston Transcript some time since des 
a fracas in New York as a‘ regular Arkansas row 
r of the Li 
ge to call the next rew 


ribed 
There- 
, Arkansas, Times, retaliates 


tthe West ‘a nunnery 


We think that, as a | 


ling veek an e a fo 1S 
ioke blindec veek, and forthwith the blame 


The Bill came back pro- 


urn lumber while it holds its 


ferred tothe Down-FE: 


hey can n't afford to 


» steainer Herald, Capt. Porter, is doing a good business — 
two trips a day — onthe Merrimack between Nashua and Lowell 
Beard, of the New Hampshire Telegraph, speaks very highly of 


her. 


The ‘Inspectors of Coal-baskets’ have not yet commenced 


proving the interval between their appointment and assumptior 


of office. 


| 


day. ‘They accepted the service with their eys open to the 
state of the streets. 


as a single stump ofa tooth would have been to Joice Heth. 


During one week, recently, the sum of three hundred and 





coined in gold, at the mint of the United States. 


All three of the Eastern Navigation Company's boats excur- 


the third at Bangor 


for the paving stones, which antiquarians assert form the next 
stratum beneath the mud in our streets. 


Lauriat alighted in Salisbury on Monday, thirty miles from 
Lowell. 


Lewis Cass has been appointed and confirmed Envoy Ex- 
traordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to France. 


Santa Ana has tried to run away from the Texans, but it was 
no go. 


The cholera, or something like it, is killing the Creeks. 





MARRIAGES. 





In this city, Liberty Rand, of Rindge, N. H. to Abigail F. Whitney. Wil- 
liam Denton to Sarah C. A. Josselyn. Alexander Wadsworth to Mary Eliz- 
abeth H. Fairfield. Robert W. Casey, of Newbern, N. C. to E Aun 
Tague. Solon F. Brown to Elizabeth C. Betteley. Simon EllSot Greene to 
Elizabeth Tilden Linzee. Thomas J. Curier, of Amesbury, to Lucinda Gove, 
of Kensington. 

At Dorchester, William H. Richardson, to Sarah Wells Worthington. 

At Ashburnham, Samuel Woodward, of Providence, R. I. to Pamelia 
Woods. 

At New Bedford, Rev. George J. Carleton, of Andover, to Joanna Cogges- 
hall. 


DEATHS. 





Tn this city, Michael Mullen, 26. Amos Boynton, 31. Warren Newell, 
19. Samuel D. White, 32. Mrs. Rachel Martin, 55. William Newhall, 20. 
Mrs. Lucy Marsh, 23. John Ripley Bigelow, 21. 





Francis Brinley, Jr., and Charles Gilman, 
OUNSELLORS at Law, Bangor, Maine. Refer to E. A. & W. Win- 
chester, Faulkner & Reed, ‘Thomas A. Dexter, Esq., H. H. Huggeford, 
Esq. july6 60 
Sandford Mason, : 

ORTRAIT Painter, has removed from No. 46 Washington Strect to No. 
2 Graphic Court, rear of No. 219, same street. june29 tf 

New Books. 

HE Doctor, &c., and the Young Bride at Home, yust received by B. B. 

Mussey, No. 29 Cornhill. june8 If 
zautornmecy at Law. 

ILAS JONES, attorney and counsellor at law, Tudor’s Building, No. 20 

Court Street. junel eptf 














Sketches of Switzerland. 


{ B* the author of the Spy — just published and for sale by B. B. MUSSEY, 
No. 29 Cornhill. junel tf 





Fifth Volume of the Boston Pearl. 
ILES of the fifth volume of the Pearl, with title page and index, bound 
or unbound, for sale at No. 8 School Street. junel tf 





Piano Forte and Guitar Instruction. 
NSTRUCTION on the piano forte and guitar given by Henry Evert, at 
No. 21, Joy’s Building. junel ’ 





N. B. Devereux, Jr., 
ESIGNER and Engraver on Wood, No. 47 Court Street, up stairs, Bos- 
ton. jnne22 6m 
Random Recollections of the House of Lords, 
TPALES of the Woods and Fields, and a new edition of Colton’s Four Years 
in Great Britain — for sale by B. B. MUSSEY, No. 29 Cornhill. june22 
Corrected Proofs. 


FEW copies for sale at the publication office of the Pearl, No. 124 
Washington Street. junel eptf 











Miniature Painting, 
B. SCHOENER, Miniature Painter, No. 19 Joy’s Building, (nearly oppo- 
e site the Post Office,) Boston. junel * 





= 
Prose and Verse. 
FEW copies in extra binding for sale at ‘he publication office of the 
Pearl. No. 124 Washington Street. junet eptf 
Bulwer’s Works, Vol. 6. 
ql UGENE ARAM, a tale, by the author of Pelham, the Disowned, Dev- 
“4ereux, &c. For sale by B. B. Mussey, No. 29 Cornhill. june tf 
New Works. 
eaes Revisited; the American in England; Ship and Shore; Visit to 
= 


Constantinople and the Morea; View of Religion in America, by Rev. 
W. Colton — for sale by B. B. Mussey, No. 31 Cornhill. junel tf 











Terrible Tractoration. 
ERRIBLE TRACTORATION and other poems, by Christopher Caustic, 
M. D.; third American edition. For sale by B. B. Mussey, No. 29 Corn- 
hill. junel tf 





Jewelry, Combs, &c. 
VARIED assortinent constantly for sale at Brace’s, No. 242, Wash 
ington Str 


manufactories. junel aw 





New Books. 
MERICAN LADY, by Charles Butler; No. 78 of the Family Library ; 
Devereux, by Bulwer—for sale by B. B. MUSSEY, No. 29 Cornhill.” 
june29 tf 


Jewelry, Watches, Fancy Goods, &e. 
NDREW WILLIS, dealer in W 





ry and Fancy Goods; Fine 


Church, Boston 











George W. Edmands 
. constantly on hand, Hats, Caps ! Fur 
ay warranted equal to any made in the 
Street, under the American House, Boston 


Shell and Horn 


§. JORDAN, No.2 Milk Street, manufactures and has for sale a well 
lected assortment of Shell and Horn Combs, including some of th 


e sel 
latest and most improved patterns 


Gold and Silver Watches. 

ENRY GOODING, opposite the Post Office, has just received a large 
assortment of Gold and Silver Lever Watches, Silver Plate, Jewel: y; 

&e. &c junel tf 


ates. No. 10 Hanover 


junel * 





junel aw 








Charles Wade, 
Rua SSTATE BROK corner of Merchants’ Row and State Street, 
& under the Oriental Bank. Refers to Levi Bartlett and Luke Baldwin 
1? 


ine 














| Rufus L. 
| the golde nb, No. 242 Wa 
i ‘ t relry of the ! est 








charles B. Lloyd, 
Street, Bost s for 





Preservation and Health. 
DE 8S BRIGHAM executes every operation 
preservation, beauty, and durability of the TEETH 


f 


can Music Tuition. 


wu IAM PE Ase, Proi 





New England Band. 


JOUN FRIEDHEIM { 





ke fr 
and as crea! a vanety as can 
H. Greene, No 124 Wash 
junel aw 


their vocation — and the merchants in black diamonds are im- | 


| 
No appropriation can be legally made from the city treasury 


to defray the repolish of the boots of the iilitary escort on Mon- | 


There is a regular shinbreaker at the corner of Spring Lane | 
, . . . | 
and Washington Street — of about as much use and necessity | 


nineteen thousand eight hundred and ninety-five dollars was | 


sioned it on Monday, one in Boston Bay, one at Portland, and | 


We doubt the rumor that engineers have been engaged to bore 
§ sg 


| Dunstable Straws, and a handsome 


| boxes palin soap. 





| easy lessons, any branch—there being five diff 
| ing, jappanin 


| painting. Fancy pieces canbe painted at short notice 





| sive Primer; Easy L 


| Quills, Pencii 





Perfumery from the Boston, New JYork and English 


Watch Repairing, No. 153 Washington Street, opposite the Old South | 


:, Palm Leaf Mats, &e, | 


| Europe, by F Ww 


fancy China, cut and plain glass toilet bottles, &c. &c. 


Mr. DOWTON'S LAST NIGHT BUT ONE 


THE POOR GENTLEMAN 


¥ : wi se the popular ¢ 


Mr. Dow 


M 


Umbrellas 
Gingham Umbr 
Wa = 
Hair Work, Fancy Goods, Xe. 
ore nd re Hor W I VG 
> 146). Was n Street 


eM i Bes 


Hats, Caps and Furs. 
QETUS THOMAS, No. 60, W ton St ecps an ex 
nw ’ > ips, burs, &e e late una inmost fasl 


‘ et 8 


Fine Gold Jewelry and Silver Ware. 
tery BIGELOW & CO nporters of W 


tls, and dealers 


es, Watchmakers’ 
yand Silver Ware 
Ww ng i Street, corner ' jor 


Ss 


Gr & BU 


to 


W ‘ rs i ocks, Jewelry, 
Silver, Plated and Britanu iy ullery 


id Fancy Go« 
No, 251 Washington & t, Be n nel aw 


Blank-Book Manufactory. 
OSIAH LORING, Bookseller and Stationer, No. Lj Wa ton Street 
VJ Writing Papers, Drawing Materials, Fancy Goods, Cutlery 1001 Books 
&e. 10, 12 and Is inch Globes vel * 


ign and Ornamental Painting. 
ti ind ornamental painters, at the * Deat! 





jur 





Military Goods, Plated Ware, &e. 
ALFRED WELLS & CO. have for sale a 
t ventre, Mantel, As 
i ed Ware, ! 
No. & Washingto 


and coniplete as 





sof aLog Cabin: the Self 

; Memoirs of an American 

is—fursale by RB. MUS 
innel tf 








Artificial Flowers, &c. 
M3! SAN FRENCH No 
a 


312 Washington Street, opposite the Lion 
Pavern, has for sale, valual 


ficial Flowers, super Florence Braid, 
issorunentoft Figured Satin Hats, of the 


best materials d promptly. junel aw 


orders ex 


} Watches, Clocks, Jewelry, &c. 
PV EEMLPRATT, successor to Win. Grant 
ant 


keeps co 





4 Hanover Street, 
and for sale, Watches, Clocks, Timepieces, 
Jewelry, Silver Sp rt Spectacles, Hair Work, Perfumery, 
Pocket- Books, &. &e locks, Timepieces, Jewelry, and Music 
Boxes, cleaned and repai i e neatest manner mel aw 





[— > . 5 
Swimming School and Bathing Rooms. 
RAMAN’S Bathing Rooms and Swimming School, at the foot of Chestnut 
tre between the Mill Dam and the Rev. Dr. Sharp’s meeting Youse, 
; every convenience and comfort that can be offered in bath. 
tng in salt water, cither hot or cold, can be had by the season or single 
inne junel aw 


’ 

French Goods. 
GILBERT, hair d r, frown Paris, 200 Washington Street, has re- 
tXe ceived by the Lou prime assortuent of Paris hair work, and ma- 
terials for manufac caring the same. Also, perfumery, hair pins, wetalliques, 

shell dressing combs, hair brushes, &e. &e 
A. G,. receiving his goods direct from his father, who resides in Paris, flat- 
ters himself that he keeps the largest and handsome 





t assortinentin Boston, 


} and can aiford to sell therm, whe ale or retail, as cheap as they can be pur 
| chased elsewhere. 


junel uf 





1500 Boxes Fancy Soap. 
UST received, from the Baltimore Soap Manufactory, a large assortment 
ot Faney Soap, among which are the tollowing: 100 boxes Florida Soap 
1) boxes citron soap, es Montpelier soap, 100 boxes Atlantic soap, 
100 boxes Vand r soap, 100 boxes shavi : HO otto of e 
shaving cakes soap, 100 bo Clairmont seap, boxes pellucia soap, 25 
boxes toilett so riegated soap, boxes almond soap, 25 
*ntal palm soap, 


100 dozen shaving cakes sor soap, 6 dozen cakes each. 


| For sale at invoice prices, by Hovey and Pratt, 35 Commercial Street. 


junel eptf 





. 
New Books, Annuals, Etc. 
N ARSH, CAPEN & LYON, 133 Washington Street, have for sale the fol- 
lowing annals, new books, ete :—the Token and Atlantic Souvenir for 
a Christmas and New Year’s Present— edited by 8. G. odrich. The 
Gift—by Miss Leslie. The Pearl, or Atfection’s Gitt. The Youth’s Sketch 
Book, with 8 beautiful engravings. The New England and New York Law 
egister, for 1835 maining an Almanac, descriptions of the Courts and 
the time of their sessions, the names of the judges, councillors, and attornies 
at law, sheriffs, and other law officers, with ofher useful information relative 
tothe States embraced inthe work—by Jolin Hayward, assisted by profes- 
sional gentlemea in each of the states to which the work refers. junel tf 





Open Convents, 

R Nunneries and Popish Seminaries dangerous to the morals and de- 
grading to the character of a republicay cominunity, by Theodore 

Dwight. 
England in 1835, being a series of Letters written to friends in Gerimany, 
during a residence in London and excursions into the provinces, by Fred- 
*k Vou Raumer, translated from the German by Sarah Austin and I. E. 

1. 


aws of Etiquette, or Short Rules and Reflections for Conduct in So- 
ciety, agentleman. For sale by B. B. Mussey, No. 29 Cornhill. 
junel5 tf 





Chinese Style of Painting. 
NV ISS N. YOUNG has the pleasure to inform the ladies of Boston and vi- 
cinity, that she has opened a school to instruct in the style of Chinese 


| painting. Having been successful in accomplishing that splendid work in 


all its various branches, she now flatters he f that she will teach in six 
ent branches—comprising 
six lessons in each branch, viz: birds, fruits and flowers, ¢ tinto paint 
wax and shell-work. She would respec ly solicit the at- 
tenion of ladies who wish to acquire a knowledge of this elegant style of 
j Ladies will please 
to call and examine a few specimens at her residence, 33 Commercial Street, 
Terms, $3 each term junel eptf 





Squantum House, Quincy, Mass. 
HIS well known establishinent is reopened for the season by the sub- 
seriber, under the direction of Mr. 8. Matt, the proprietor. ~ 

Arrangements have been made for furnishing visiters at all iiines with the 
choicest productions of the sea anal sand, which will be served up at short 
notice 

var will be stored with the best of wines liquors and refreshments. 
A large stable is connected with the establishment; also, sail boats for the 
accommodation of those who may desire an excursion among the islands in 
the harbor, or fishing. The bowling alleys are in good order. 

Good attendance is provided, and every preeaution taken to render this 
delightful spot agreeable to those who may visit it for the purpose of recre- 
ation and innocent enjoyment. HORACE SNOW. 

Squantum, May 536. junel tf 





Books and Stationary. 
y ILLIAM PD. TICKNOR, corner of Washington and School Streets, pub- 
lishes the following valuable school books :—Book of Commerce, b 

and Land ; Good’s Book of Nature, abridged for schools; Blake’s High 
School Reader ; Smith’s Class Book of Anatomy ; Brinsmade’s Geography 
for Children ; Geography of the Heavens, by Burritt; Emerson's Progres- 
ons in French; Tales ia French, by Mad. Guizot; 
Caroline, a Tale, by same author. 

W. D. T. has alw on hand a complete assortinent of School, Classical, 
Medical, Theologicai 1 Miscellaneous Books. Also a complete ; riment 
of the best English and Anterican stationary, viz: Sealing Wax, Wafe rs, 

Drawing Paper, Letter do., White, Blue, Green, Yellow, 

Pink and Assorted Colors. Bil lo. do. do., Cap and Pot, do., Playing 

Cards, Blank do. Tooth Brushe cket Books, Me c Pens, Al- 

:, Bristo! B nk and Stands, Backgamnon Boards and Men, Sand 

c. &e., all of which will be sold on the inost reasonable terme, 
» and retail junel eptf 





Palmer, Jones & Blake, 
HEMISTS and Perfumers, under the American House, offer for sale the 
llowing articles of their own manufacture, viz: — 

Cologne water in bottles from 121-2 cents to $1 5, Florida, lavender, Por- 
tugal, Hungary, orange flower, iris « waters; bay rum, extract of 
musk, orange, jasmine, cedrat, neroli, violet, vanilla, bergamot, Rose, &c. 
&c.; Ik and alinonds, cok! cream, pearl powder for the com 

: War oil, rose oil, bear’s oil, bear's grease, and honey water for 

ream of soap and almond e for shaving; Preston salts and 

nls of every varie er’s skin, lip salve, hair 
wader, con uid, Egyptian depilatory, 
and sweet bags. 

P., J. & B. have cons ly for sale Farina cologn 
Macassar oil, Oldridge’s balm of Columbia for the hair, cream of ¢ 

ion, Chinese rouge, &c. », every variety of Frenchand E 
perfu y, toilet and shaving as s, tootl 


warranted 


soth brushes and powders 
junel5 3mo 





Scandinavian Elixir, or a Cure for Dyspepsia. 
HS is the name of a medicine which is for sale Sy the “subscriber: and 
although but recently introduced into this country frou the North of 

t ired of Dyspepesia of long standing by 
celebrated for the extraordinary cures 
lisarrangement of the digestive organs 
ivice he operation of the medic 


© costiveness an 


ey, buta 
ten track as to 


< i i nh 
2 tl Tw tles will, uniess in extraordinary 
ONATHAN P. HALL, No. i Union Street. Boston, 


mel tf 


so bot 





Richardson’s English Dictionary. 


eet New ¥ 


carried 

1 Was unt-rlunate 
© aaguages of the 
his etymology 





Books published by 
RSH, CAPEN & LYON, 15} Washington SF 


. 2 
cher’s Hutary of 
Sacred Memoirs 
Shaw's Opere 


sa y ppred 
heun’s Outlines of Phren ¢ i“ 
Spurzheim's Phywognomy, with s Begraphy 
hegrapme plate 


| town and cou 


the above on the t 1 im the neatest sivie — 
rk aod Reston 
hey @atter the Printing cannot 
{ his city or They ales e1ecute 

riy Hat Tips ¢ considers 


creat variety 


Railway House, Milton, Mass 
"THE eubecrii« espec tfully “ee that be bas t 
l , xt and newly & { amd furnished 
“ very ? te tatron and com 
‘ 
ere 
vert Uiihe ay iho 
' < of Daaumees 
ewly read and good Mtendance protnied 
’ se of rr vi a, and such . s <e 
« kept uppeed Wuh choke wines 


oquires, (he law perm 


a 6, or the 


SEAS MALT 
Butler’s Effervescent Magnesian Apenent, 

YOR ' sthow r noligestion s and liver mplaints 
burn, habitual costiveness, gid 
ung efficacy of the supenor med 
rene, whose 
tully provee 
fair ¢t ree t eu of »e Teme? ex 
sccdamry, and s ua, HM will be found invaic 
t secretion of the bile t 
of the stomach or bowels 
rea the a and gives tone, strength 
re ente in warm climates, will 
# prevents any accumulation of 

‘@ 's UnUsUually cConvebicr 


“ ’ heart 


Vitiated state. Obe 


st, Londer 
by PALMER, JONB? & BLAKE, American 
: ul ty of Boston 


ver et, sole age for the 


Foster’s Writing Establishment, 
ND PRIVATE COMMERCIAL SCHOOL The principal object of thix 
4 tit n is to impre the 1 ect handwriting of 4ults, and to 
ing : he count house, in a superior and expect 
manship and suble ontry book Keeping, are taughion 
t 4 npetent knowledge of those branches 
tame one third of the time osually devoted to that purposes 
vier Li vears of age are inetr ted by the quarter-—terms, en 
xt Hann Warrine Mr. Foster’s method of instruction is se sim 
et! ive as to ere 


by whic 


licate the mos onfirmed aad irregular «crawl, 
anc titul style of writing This estab 
ishinent is intended as a narsery for 7 hip on undisputed principles, 
and as a barrier against (he encreac him waved taste and assumed 

1} talent, so frequently pressed upon the notice of the public 
Hours of instruction, from 8 to 12 M, 205 P.M. and7 to 10 in the 


sbatitute a neat, ray 


Dovers Entry Boox-Kerpixe —In this art an attempt will be made to 
t simple and comprebensive plan, whatever belongs to the well 
Such rules and examples only are ret 1, as 

principles of the art, and give a « rected 

ook keeping is eo slunplified Uhat its princes 

thelr application to every transaction in 


7 vening classes are now forming. For particulars apply at the 

}| roots, 116 Waslington Sureet_ over Perkins, Marvin & Co.'s bookstore 
junel epu 
Valuable Miscellaneous Publications, 
\ T HW.S. JORDAN, sucee r to Samuel Colman, No, 12] Washington 
e Street, Bostou re of Russell, Shattuck & Co publisher 

and agent the best and magazines; among which are the fol 
lowing Parley's Maga n Volumes, parts or numbers; Waldie's Se 
lect Cuculating Library ; the same work in octavo size at the same price, 
vol. 1 to commence the first of Jan. 183}; Waldie’s Port Polio, to single 
subscribers, 3; to subseribers to the Library, 250; Lady's Book, a very 
agreeable we ated with engravings, 3; Blackwood's M and 
Metropolitat ine, at the low pric (8; Knicke agaxine, & 
work of an excellent character, published monthly, 5; Sillimaa’s Journal 
of Science and Art, quarterly, 6; American National Portralt Gallery, twelve 
numbers, containing thirty-six portraits, with biography, for only 6; Me 
chanics’ Magazine, a work of immense value to mechanics, published 
monthly in New York, 3; ary of Medical Science, Washington, 10; Ju 
} rist and Law Miscellany, e« mprising select reports of eminent barristers in 

L nd the latest Supreme Court Reports of the United States, 10; 

Abrary, comprising repriuts of the most valuable new English works, 

adapted to the profession in this country, 10; Freach Review, monthly, 5; 
| French Magazine, twice a month, 4; American Quarterly Review, 5; Beott's 
works, in parts, « plete for 18; Library of Useful Knowledge, 3; Cham- 
ber’s Edinburgh Journal, 1 50; Bicknell’s Reporter, Price Current and De 
| tector, weekly, 3; Carey's Library of Choice Literature, weekly, Philadel 
yhia the North American Review, quarterly, Boston, 5; the American 
fonthly Magazine, New York, 5; the Family M zine, monthly, New York; 
| the Musemn oreign Literature, &c., monthly, Philadeiphia, 

W. ILS. 2 ves notice that he ia ready to supply the akove and any 
| other periodical works. Persons at a distance, by forwarding the amount 
| of subscription to the work they wish, will have their orders punctually 
attended to 

A liberal discount made when several works are taken to one address 








. . 
The Boston Pearl and Literary Gazette. 

HE sixth volume was commenced on the first day of June, 1536. The 
work is under the editorial charge of Isaac C. Paay, Ja. and Ht. Haer- 
| nos Wenn, and is published, distributed and mailed to sabscribers every 
Wednesdsy evening Original and selected Tales, Essays, Translations, 
Travelling, Literary and Historical Sketches, Biography, Poetry, Batire, 
Criticisms, News, and all subjects embraced within Belle Lettres literature 
come within its province. Unwearied exertions are made to disseminate 
| truth on every proper and important subject by watchfulness, deliberation 
and industry. The experience of its editors, it is hoped, will be a sufficient 
surety to the patrons of the work and the public gemerally, that a family 

newspaper will be constituted atonce cutertaining in ite character, a auly 
| in its pr ess, and worthy of extended circulation and favor The editors, 
convinced that personal regard rather than justice to many matters too 
| often dictates opini , will ever endeavor to do strict justice to whatever 
may come under their cognizance. Criticism, especially, will be based up- 
on the principres of sound taste, and it must not be supposed that either 
favor induces praise or enmity poises the lance in an attack, Indeed, from 
the determination to give credit where it is due, and to expoke errors where 
they apparent, the impartiality will be visible and shield from any implica 
tion of dishonest motives. 

So far as the mechanical portion of the werk is concerned, the publisher 

~ ere a 
peste RiRMROL 4 FEMS ifvee chats wa atwaye do evenband- 
ed justice by uniformity and plainness, allowing at no time engraved heads 
to give undue conspicnousness to any advertisement. 

Terms. Three Dollars per annum, to be paid invariably in advance. — 
Postinasters or other persons, by sending fifteen dollars will be credited 
with six yearly subscriptions 

Publishers of papers who receive invitations from the publication office 
to copy the above prospectus will alone be entitled to an exe e 
Is! ; 





Prospectus of the Boston Daily Herald. 
I ENRY F. HARRINGTON, editor. Let us be permitted by way of pre 
face to the HeraLp, to make one or two remarks upon penny ewspa- 
pers. It will be observed by all that they are spreading throughout the 
United States, and that from the extent of their circulation, and the rapidit , 
with which they are tultiplying, they must influe vast numbers of the 
community either for the better or the worse cheapness places 
therm within the reach of the thousands who without them would be de prived 
of a newspaper; and it would be at least philanthropic to examine into their 
merit and discover whether their increase is an evil or an improvement 
tis, the system gf penny newspapers is simply changing a credit 
h business. It is a small beginning of what must be a universal 
It advances the interests both of the publishers and their patrons ; for 
-cing the one party from pecuniary anxielen, it enables them to pre 
an independence which would not otherwise be brought into action 
and therefore supplies the other party with stricter truth and bolder « om: 
ments on passing things. 

It may not be known that most English hewspapere are conducted upon 
the same principle. The publishers rarely know their patrons to any ex 
tent, but sell their papers for cash to news venders, who appoint their own 
agents and cireulate the papers on their own re sponsibility. Why should 
hot so vast an improvement on the subscription system be adopted here 1 

We know that the prejudices of many willoperate against the penny press. 
It is hard to bring the feelings to give up old habits and adopt thé new. The 
publishers and editors of these publications will be looked upon as proati 
tuting their time and lities to dishonorable gain. But is a false estimate, 
The lapse of a short period will prove it so to f 

With these views we issue the Boston Damy Haratn, and solicit the pa 
tronage of the community. Practice in newspaper affairs, as well as in ew 
ery thing else, is far preferable to promise ; but we may be permitted to say 
a word of our intentions. We hope ever to secure for our paper, respect 
for its integrity, by never permitting its colamns, unadvisedly, to be prosti 
tuted by the admission of falachuod. We shall strive to the best of our 
ability to present to our readers whatever may elirring of interest, together 
with just and timely remarks; and we shall enceaver to make the Herald 
worthy the patronage of merchants by full and accurate commercial news 
of every description. — Herrington & Co., No. 32 Congre as Bt. junel tf 
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Fourth Edition of Shipwrecks and Disasters at Sea. 
HUE fourth edition of this popular work has just issued from the press 
of 8. N. Dickinson, No. 52 Washington street, where it may be had in 
large or sinall quantities. This volume of four hundred and thirty two pages, 
12mo, contains one hundred spirited engravings, thirty or forty of which are 
large, and at once convey tothe mind the perils and dangers of the wave 
tossed mariner while ou the raging sea, or the more fearful picture of edy 
destruction, as his gallant vessel drives furiously opon some vou bouss 
coast, amid herrid cliffs and yawning caverns. The work has received 
many favorable notices from the editorial fraternity, and is considered as 
surpassing any work of the kind ever before got op in thie country or in 
Europe. Independent of the merits of the work itself, the price, no doubt, 
has contributed greatly to ite success, for the publisher can assert, without 
fear of contradiction, that it is the ¢ pest book ever published. Dealera in 
try are invited to call onthe publisher, as they will be supplied 








on the most liberal terme. 
Phe following are some of the notices which have been taken of this work. 
4[From the Boston Daily Evening Transcript, of January 2%.) 
Shimorecks and Disasters at Sea, ie the name of a volume published by 
m, No. 52 Washington Street, the contents of which are indicated 
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| good deal of tact and 


| also cot 


rove. We 
Stoughton Collecnon of Charch iu 
ll Visiter of the Poor, transiated from the French of the Baree Degerant 


Jelight in the narraftee of perils and sufferings 
which sailors are exposed to, may fiodia tile book abundant food for their 
appetite. They may ‘sup fall of borrors,’ or find in the stories of marvel 
lous preservation and escape from danger, the power of Providence. 
row the Boston Daily Atlas, of February 12.) 
Book of Shiprrrecks N. Dickinson, of this city, has just published in 


| conjunction with a Philadelphia house, a historical narrative of the moat 


remarkable calamatiés and providential deliverances from fire and famine 
on the ocean. Works of this kind are always eagerly read) The present 
volume is ful! of incidents of the moat thrilling character. 
{Prom the Mercantile Journal, of April 2.) 
mrrechks. The second edition of Bhipwrecks and Disasters 
wt published by 8. N. Dickinson of this city, This we 
which is well calculated ‘to take,’ contains many historical narratives of 
noted calamities and providential deliverances from fire, faauine and ship 
wreck on the ocean. It is compiled ty Charlies Blims, who hea evinced @ 
vigment in the execution of his w To this vol 
la very usefal and interesting sketch of various ¢ rpedients 


ume is append 


for preserving the lives of mariners by means of life boats, life preservers, 
| &e 


{From the Boston Dail 

Shiporrecka and Disasters at Sea. 
Dickinson, of this city 
trated by a large a 


Times, of April 6.) 
his ie anew work, published by &. 
ed by Charlies Filmes, and i« ia) 
ver of very well executed wood engra’ . kt w 
really a very interesting work. and will undeultertly have a good run 
[From the ®tandard, of May 7 
In the name of wonder, what la the reason that no publicher ever thought 
etung sat such a book as the one before « Here i# a volume, 
vy with more than one hundred strikingly effective engray 
id, wonderful aud perilous, and who is there that will 
ghts not in tales of the ocean, where the wave-toased 
vters hair brearith scapes and terrible adventares 1 
ver seen man, woman, or child who was not fond of readug 
stories as these, or who did not like to look at sach pietares. If you 
vould doubt this ask Mr. Dickinson bow many copies te has sold whim 
hi orb t he book and read it if 
chet Inquirer, of May 14.) 
~ A. une of four andre f and thirty two 
A when 
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he highest « cium upon its 
Aypendeéd to the work jas moet useful practic os 4 of lite bonte, 
tients for preserving the lives of mariners ly the te fey and 
vers. &r. Though the book comprehends many @ aan .- A 
tales of destrese and destructor and = os the 
{ the great deep, * stow = 
remnected with ad 
a the emghty weters Suet ous F alati@e 
see, ont many hints 
re, wit wool daly 


I the perils 
l wie arcin any way 
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mained 5 (Prom the Tunes, of May } 
sr alvertining columme Wil be 5 
ne fourth edition of 
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has been made i the work in regard 
meme now presents cor of grret ‘aate end 
, of Une titel was ever before presented t the 
. : ee containing 6 Many and Various pectoris! 
j: also contams three oF wear narratives, never b- + pat 
resting nate bh the serrative 
HW Gecorety, a 

ag +, Lie -preservers, @«.. wah 
s worth me the price ested for (he Sook, 
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By referring t ; 
as brought out 
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Prom the Banker Hill Awrera, of June | 

We have recewed s copy of rue + Deuasters at Mea pebdished 
SN Pirkinees, and dient >y ome ‘ender dé cagremitgs, k a oe 
. ructive and tery os wrk hevmg sireety ran rough 
one. Yt bas generally recerwet the covacmeedations of the prees, 
n a work of eur ding tered, (hr ileag ner rere, @ervelions aerate, 
ant prowrd-nta) Gelverances on (he ocean. ©  worivalied, beng on - oen 

we Compilation of them all peal 
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SELECTED ARTICLES. 


From Blackwool's Magazine. 


| 





HINTS TO AUTHORS. 


at the side of the road. When 


e nesouces are like mud-heap ee. 
first formed they offer no resistance. 2 hey are’ . ily - - 
and are even made useful when scattered over the _ a 
sun shines; the mud hardens. ‘What was eee Sate 
ingly is now dangerous. You might have anne gone shoes in 
stepping into it before; you would upset his mage s mail if 
you drove against it now. And yet mud will crumble, preju- 
dices will dissolve. The road will again be clear; the human 
mind will yet be dispassionate. W hen mankind shall have ar- 
rived at this brilliant consummation of the hopes of the philan- 
thropist, how speedily will the memories of sages, legislators 
and philosophers spring * radiant from the tomb,’ where at pr 
ent they are buried beneath a massof ignorance and opposition. 





be dishonored now, the day will yet arrive when illimitable jus- 
tice will be done to his merits. Let the poet, whose labors are 
unappreciated in a world so cold and calculating as it is in its 
existing phases, wait ungrudgingly, and possess his soul in pa- 
tience, till the fiat of a tribunal, composed of the irradiated in- 
tellects of our universal posterity, shall return a verdict in his 
favor. Among those who have the surest ground for hopes of 
this nature, three men, who have taken a prominent part in the 
public business of the last thirty years, may pre-eminently be 
named, Warren, Rowland, and Mechi. History has hitherto 
been silent as to their personel. Who knows more of Warren 
than that he manufactures blacking; of Rowland than through 
the reputation of his Macassar ; of Mechi, save through the in- 
strumentality of his magic strop? The inquiring mind is de- 
‘lighted with minute details. The minuteness of the detail in- 
creases its value. The great points of a character are known 
toall. A knowledge of the smaller points gives a more inti- 
‘mate acquaintance with the object of inquiry. Every one knows 
that Cesar conquered the Allobroges ; he also took snuff. Na- 
poleon promulgated the Milan decree ; he never picked his teeth. 
Wellington defended the lines of Torres Vedras; he drinks 
rum punch. Little remains to be gathered of the sayings and 
doings of the immortal Warren. He wears a blue coat in Sum- 
mer, and a great coat in cold weather. He thinks blacking; 
he makes blacking; he speaks blacking ; the civilized world is 
filled with his works. His polish ison every foot. The throne 
of the Czars reflects his lustre: the Celestial Empire outshines 
its neighboring Japan. The musnud of Delhi is radiant with 
his beams; and the green breeches of the prophet are not more 
dazzling in the eyes of the Mussulman than the boots of the sul- 
tan, from the labors of the Strand. And yet bow little compar- 
atively is known of the originator of all this splendor! He has 
two legs. Butsohasaturkey. This, then, is nota sufficient 
definition of so well-known an individual. It is related that, 
in the abandon of intimate friendship, he once said to Brown, 
his neighbor in the Strand, ‘Brown, I think it is raining to- 
day.’ —‘ Why ?’ said Brown —‘ Because I have seen a great 
many people pass my window with their umbrellas up,’ replied 
the other. These are traits which ought not to be forgotten. 
They paint character ; they involve motives ; they disctiminate 
thought. On another occasion, Smith of Leadenhall met him 
in Fleet Street. ‘How do?’ said Smith. —‘Pretty bobbish, 
thank ye,’ said the other, and passed on. On seeing a cab de- 
molished by an omnibus at the foot of Ludgate Hill, he hurried 
into the Belle Sauvage, and ordered a bason of soup. It was 
mock turtle. A volume might be compiled of his sayings and 
doings from the pages of the contemporary press. But con- 
temporaries are the worst of all informants on any subject with- 
in their knowledge. A prophetic annunciation a hundred years 
before, a retrospective guess a hundred years after, are a thou. 
sand times more to be depended on than a statement at the 
time. History ought to be written prospectively. The histo- 
riographer ought to describe the incidents of the succeeding 
reign, and leave the facts which are actually occurring to the 
cares of some Niebuhr of the three thousandth century. War- 
ren ought to have been mentioned in Herodotus. He is not 
once alluded to. Is any other proof required of the negligence 
of the Hallicarnassian? Livy is silent. What farther argu- 
ment is needed of the Patavinian’s incompetence for his task ? 


As an orator, or rather a rhetorician, whose proper province 
it is to persuade, the name of Warren stands high. Asa poet 


he is unequalled. What can be finer than his words to the 
tune of ‘Kitty of Coleraine?’ Catullus has nothing finer ; 
Anacreon nothing more spirited; Ovid nothing more inge- 
nious: 


| 
| 
| 
Let it be sufficient for the patriot to know that, however he may 
| 
| 
| 


As beautiful Kitty one morning was tripping 
With a bottle of blacking, I met in Shoe Lane; 
When she saw me she stumbled, the bottle it tumbled, 
And all the jet liquid ran into the drain. 
* Ah, what shall I do now? ’t was looking at you now; 
Sure such a bottle J ll ne’er mect again; 
Ohone, botheration! a new sitivation 
Ill sure have to seek, and turn out of Shoe Lane!’ 


I stepped up beside her, and gently did chide her 
For letting misfortue so sour her sweet face — 
Saying, ‘ Aisy, my darling; leave snapping and snarling ; 
I'll show you a trick that will keep you your place : 
So give me your hand, now, to thirty, the Strand, now 
Where Warren’s jet bottles are ranged on the shelf; 
Take one to your master to cure this disaster, 
And tell him, my jewel, I used it myself? 


Nothing is more interesting in Jate history than the meeting 
at Tilsit between the emperors of France and Russia. There 
is no scene in Livy to be compared to the interview between 
Scipio and Hannibal. Have Warren and Rowland ever been 
face to face? — Yes. They once met at the Bank of England. 
One was drawing out, the other was putting money in. ‘Mr, 
Rowland — Mr. Warren,’ said the cashier; ‘Mr. Warren — 
Mr. Rowland. They bowed, made a mutual remark that it 
was a fine morning, and parted — never tomeetagain. So for- 
tuitously are persons thrown together. The atomic theory of 
Lucretius would make a world, but a world of mischief. Ac- 
cording to that baseless but seducing philosophy, if these two 
individuals had been thrown together they could never after- 
wards have separated. They would have formed a copartnery 
indivisible by the Gazette; a oneness— to use the quaint ex- 
pression of Mr. Coleridge — unequaled in the wholeness of its 
totality. But the Lucretian fallacy is exploded. Their atoms 
did not combine; they are two. After intense fatigue Row- 
land is sometimes thirsty. He drinks double X— he drinks 
stout —he is stout — and strange as it may appear, he is bald. 
Every reader is aware of the accident that happened to Mary 
Pillion, his housekeeper. Mary was of acertain age, had given 
up all thoughts of matrimony and went three times a day to 
church. She was celebrated for the tidiness of her appearance ; 
even London smoke was unequal to the task of dirtying her 
face. Soap washer idol, and she almost worshipped Windsor 
cakes. But soap, unfortunately, is not always to be had, even 
by the sincerest of its worshippers. In complete ignorance of 
its effects, she bathed her face and hands in a large jar of newly 
prepared Macassar. Next day there was no remarkable effect ; 
but in a week she perceived that the days of her youth and 
beauty had returned. She was ardently courted by a drummer 
of the foot guards, and a gentleman in the cast-off uniform of a 
beef-eater. The drummer was dismissed. The gentleman in 
the gorgeous apparel gained her consent. She went no longer 
three times a day to church; she staid at home, and was busy 
in the manufacture of certain Lilliputian caps and diminutive 
garments, which struck her fellow servants with astonishment, 
as Mary seemed too staid and sober to occupy herself in cloth- 
ing dolls. They were married. The beef-eater was a dis- 
charged servant of Mr. Polito, and started an opposite show, 
with Mary Pillion for his stock in trade. ‘The bristly Venus,’ 
she is called. Her face is one forest of hair— her cheeks could 
supply three Pachas with their standards. Polito is nearly de- 
serted, and Mary Pillion and the beet-eater drink champagne. 
All this was the result of mistaking Macassar for melted soap ; 
and yet Rowland is bald. ‘ Sic vos non vobis nidificatis, aves.’ 
Mechi, on the other hand, emulates Mary Pillion in the vastness 
of his hirsutition. The wits of the East call him ‘ the Aair ap- 
parent.’ He himself is a wit not to be despised. On taking 
his place at dinner, he sat down on a case of knives. ‘How do 
you feel, sir?’ said a gentleman present. —‘ Cursed angry, 
was the reply; ‘ never was so sharp set in my life.’ This is 
good. If it were not a dangerous experiment, it would occa- 
Sionally be worth while to sit down upon a knife tray. 

An ingenious essay might be composed on the awful effects 
to be apprehended from the enmity — if such a thing were to 
be apprehended between such master spirits — of those three 
peed —— if Rowland were slyly to apply his Macassar to 
If aes. One hour would sutfice to cover it with hair. 
ie wavencies Bre over it a brushful of his blacking? 
nate wight who Ged ae do. dapsgleacaggiom oe 
this could never ineien sR his razor. But happily 

. ere ate so many bonds of union 















































And therefore he can’t speak. 
And ¢heve are the children! 
There! there! there are the three, 
Don’t you see ? 
There I say are the three children! 
They were all rocked in cradles, 
They were all fed with wooden ladles. 
Some people live on land ; some sail on the sea; 
Some do one thing and some another; 
And every sister has a brother! 
And these three, 
When they sail on the sea, 
They will see old Neptune surging tremendously with his waves, 
And treating big oceans as if they were his slaves, 
Sending them down and up, 
Like a cup-bearer with a cup; 
But the three children all lay in cradles, 
All supped with wooden ladles — 
They will all lie in graves! 
Il. 
Time passed on! The children are gone — 
Where are they gone to, who can tell ? 
I know very well; 
But I will not tell. 
Where are they gone? Where are they gone? 

I see three people! 

One is stumpy, and short, and round, 

One is tall as a steeple; 

Do n’t you hear the bells clanging ? 
And the clapper banging ? 

Swing! swang! to and fro— 

How merrily the loud chimes go. 

And one is neither short nor tall, 

Nor round nor stumpy, 
Nor tall as a steeple, nor dumpy. 

Two have blue eyes, and one has brown — 
They all seem old; the three old men! 
Their hair is white, except that one 

Has a brown peruke, and if you look 
You ’ll see the springs that fix it on. 

They are allold men. They have travelled; 
Many lands they have seen; 
Canada’s Summer green; — 
Russia’s Winter, white with snows, 
Reddening the top of the nose ; 
And the wind as it blows 
Fearlessly, fearlessly, 

Through the crannies keeps howling cheerlessly. 

I wot they have the map nnravelled ; 
And tales they could tell us 
Of the ancient Caucasus, 

And Catapaxo, and Chimborazo, and Vesuvius, 

And Egypt the dry, and Greenock the pluvious; 
And mighty plains where the lion and tiger 
Fight the unwieldly hippopotamus, 

And struggle and pant 
For the flesh of the dying elephant. 

And the little serpent swings at his ease 
From the old primeval trees, 

And girdles with his folds the writhing rhineceros. 

And the Nile and the Niger, 
If indeed they are not the same, 
And do n’t differ only in name — 
In the dry Sahara hide their heads, 
And loll at full length in their sandy beds. 

The three old men all this have seen, 

And a great deal more I ween. 

But where are th 





e children ? 


Children three? 
Will you solve this riddle for me ? 


Riddle me, riddle me, ree? 





Those children three are now grown old, 
And my tale is nearly told. 
Buried in the hearts and memories 
Of each of these men a fair child lies; 
One looking glum, 
And sucking his thumb; 
And one with a pace 
Full of grace; 
And one with his tongue stuck in his cheek, 
So that he is dumb and can’t speak 
Do you know where the ct 








You know where the c 
Why, the chi 


2 De} children then — 
And now grown old and faded. 


They are three old men. 


ONE DAY AND A HALF IN THE LIFE OF A TOBACCO CHEWER. 


Satvrpay, October 19th, 1836. — Took my hat for awalk; wife, 
as wives are apt to, began to load me with messages upon see- 
ing me ready to go out. Asked me to call at'Cousin M ’ 
and borrow for her the Sorrows of Werter. 
read such namby pamby stuff 

h » 
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Hate to have wife 
—but must humor her wh 





| Werter’s sorrows than employ her tongue in making ‘ sorrow’ 
\ for your humble servant 
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Tobacco! O tobacco! But the deeds of that day are not all 
told yet. After the conclusion of the services, along came 
Farmer Ploughshare. He had seen me go out of church, and 
stopped at the open window where I sat. ‘Sick to-day, Mr. 
——?’ ‘Rather unwell,’ answered I, and there was another 
| lie to place to the account of tobacco. ‘We had powerful 
preaching, Mr. ; powerful preaching ; sorry you had to 
go out.” My wife asked him in, and in he came — she might 
have known he would; but women must he so polite. But she 
was the sufferer by it. Compliments over, I gave him my chair 
at the open window. Down he sat, and fumbling in his pock- 
| ets, drew forth a formidable plug of tobacco and commenced 
| untwisting it. ‘Then yow use tobacco,’ said I.‘ A leetle, ocea- 
| sionally,’ said he, as he deposited from three to four inches in 
his cheek. I mentally pitied those who used more. ‘A neat 
| fence, that of your’n,’ as flood after flood bespatiered a newly 
| painted white fence near the window. ‘ Yes,’ said I, ‘but Llike 
| adarker color.’ ‘So do I, answered Ploughshare, ‘and yaller 
| suits my notion. It don’t show dirt.” And he moistened my 
| carpet with his favorite color. Good, thought 1; wife will ask 
| him in again, I guess. We were now summoned to dinner. — 
| Farmer Ploughshare seated himself. I saw his long fingers in 
that particular position in which a tobacco chewer knows how 
to put his digits when about to unlade. He drew them across 
his mouth — I trembled for the consequences, should he throw 
| such a load upon the hearth or the floor. But he had no inten- 
| tion thus to waste his quid, and — shocking to relate — deposited 
| ib beside his plate on my wife's damask cloth. 
| This wastoomuch. I plead sickness and rose. There was 
| no lie in the assertion now, Izas sick. I retired from the table, 
| but my departure did not discompose Farmer Ploughshare, 
who was unconscious of having done wrong. I returned in 
; Season to see him replace his quid in his mouth to undergo a 
| second mastication, and the church bell opportunely rin 


| 


ging, 
| called him away before he could use his plate for a spit-box — 
| for such, I was persuaded, would have been his next motion. I 
| went up stairs, and throwing myself on the bed, fell asleep. — 
| Dreams of inundations, floods, and fire, harassed me. I thought 

Iwas burning and smoked like aeigar. Ithen thought the 

Merrimack had burst its banks and was about to overflow me 

With its waters. J could not escape— the water had reached 
my chin —T tasted it— it was like tobacco juice. I coughed 
and screamed, and awakening, found I had been asleep with a 
quid inmy mouth. My wife entering at the moment I threw 
away the filthy weed —‘ Huz, if I were you I would not use 
that stuff any more? 


a 


‘ 7 : : x 

I wont,’ said I. Since Sunday I have kept my word. — 
Noi —— es rs 
Neither fig nor twist, pigtail nor cavendish have passed my lips 
since, nor ever shall they again. 





From Gallagher's Western Literary Journal. 


COURTSHIP. 
‘ “Tp e 7 hu 7 j 
Tuere are more ways of killing a dog besides hanging or 
drowning him,’ saith the ancient proverb; and when we have 
one of those fragments of former wisdom on our side, we fear 


not Saimsayers, It hath even been said that ‘there are more 





| and coneluded that I had rather she would take pleasure uver | 


{| Toa is to Heaven than one ;’ and charity adopting the truth of 
the saying, looketh upon the Christian in his church, the Ma- 
hometan at the shrine of Islamism, the Hindoo beneath the 
wheels of J gernaut, and the Persian imploring the sun with 
a benignant eye and an approving smile. As religion hath 
many forms of expression, so also have > other sentiments 


2an’s 
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| 
| 
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and passions which stir 
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that wonderful 





nan feels beating in 


-ontrivance wh 





his bosom. Love. the master-passion Ol man’s proper nature, 












and woman’s also, claimeth a vast variety of expressions, and 
m iests itself in forms as erse as the spirit ef religion doth 
a ns of its de es the world over. 
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. P ow rewark was eminen ri 
€ to his own case, for he was a devout lover, but after th 
gordian knot’ wa 1, the countess sh ic erable re 
Ww r, for she Wore a sunny s! cca- 
| s as clondy with a smart chan f r 
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Ciw t I ue nd woman. It has « d 
e Whilon ntroduced her topr 

































woman — it wasGermany. There females were more proper- 


| ly appreciated, and though not trampled on, yet they were far 
| from being the equals of men. 


| althou 








Among the Jews, woman was considered as the property of 
her father. 
Among the descendants of Ishmael, the 


smitten by the charms of some damsel, works out his salvation 


from the horrors of celibacy, with fear and trembling, before | 


hie antiginated father in-lew- 


. hie atate of th 
1 men will under 


ines shows that 





Paris stole Helen 
away from her liege lord, Menelaus, and the Greeks sieged 


| Ilium ten long years on account of that theft; and yet, though 


Helen was valued, she was very far from enjoying that privi- 
lege of choosing her husband from the sons of men, which 
every lady exercises in the year and date now upon us. 

So much for antiquity. In these latter days, ladies not only 
enjoy the right of smiling on whom they please, but they have 
a prerogative of wounding wheresoever they list without any 


punishment, save that which results from theirown tender con- | 


sciences contemplating their misdeeds. The fact is, coquetry 
isa thing of comparatively modern origin. It came into exist- 
ence with the spirit which introduced the campaigns of the 


Crusades into this, the most wretchedly abused of all planets. | 


Coquetry cannot of necessity exist where woman cannot call 
her eyelid her own, to open and shut on whomsoever her fancy 
leads her to look upon. But when men got mad and raved, and 
swore that beauty was the most magical thing beneath the stars 
of heaven, why then women began to exercise an indisputable 
authority over the sex called masculine. The love-struck 
knights bestrode their chargers, and, looking up to the star of 
evening, swore that the eyes of their mistresses shamed the 
brilliancy of Goleonda’s gems, and eclipsed the brightest star 
that ever dared to unveil its lustre to the rapt eye of lunatic in 
the firmamentabove. These were the days when every woman 
was a queen, and courtship, shorn of its dignity, was a mere 
suit of suppliants for the smiles of haughty and fair-browed 
tyrants. It was woman’s province to command and man’s to 
obey — that is, until the link irrevocable was wrought in their 
twain destinies. And after that consummation, O, what a 
change was there, my countrywomen ! Woman left the impe- 
rial chair — the sceptre departed from the grasp of her little 
hand — the haughty lioness of hearts curbed her high career — 
the suppliant lover was sunken in the imperious lord — the 
tiger expelled the lamb from the heart of man, and masculi 

gender tyranized over the domestic domain. Extremes natu- 
rally beget extremes; and suppliance, when it changes, passes 


ne 


with gigantic strides into its opposite iron despotism. During 
the age of chivalry, however much woman might glory in the 
days when she was mistress, yet When matrimony arrived, the 
purple fell from her shoulders— the sighs and vows which she 
had extorted in the days of her queen-like supremacy, were 
only loaned, and after marriage she was forced to pay back all 
she had borrowed from man’s dignity, with an interest which 
was usurious. 

Courtship cannot be conducted, accurding to our notions of 
propriety, where the sexes are not considered equal. Where 
woran is inferior, her will is necessarily shackled, and her in- 
clinations cannot be freely exercised. The quality and pre- 
rogatives of woman must be clearly acknowledged wherever 
coqguetry exists. In modern times, these rights and prerogatives 
are fully recognized ; and the probability is, that if that be 
tiful fabric, the female scull, the terra incognita of ant 
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were closely examined, a skillful phrenologi 























that a new bump, the npof coquetry, had lifted itself up since 
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Jacob bought Rachel of her father, Laban, for | 
| seven years’ labor. 
| same kind of traffic is still carried on; and many a youth, 


go — sacrifice and hardship ort 
| women, yet it also shows that women are not free to kiss the | 
| winds as they please, or to smile when they see youths whose 

| possession they fancy would be a blessing. 
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here are three little children ! *IT wish,’ said she, ‘Mr. A had a spit-box in his pew.’ —. || excéption, was mantled by the midnight of ignorance and bar- |) ties glance at cach other at parties — he doing all that his stock 
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avoid cach other, but the fates having destined otherwise, some 


lucky accident will, in spite of their efforts, get them together 
A declaration and a rejection are the upshot of the business; 
and the gentieman, taking fresh courage from his defeat, pur- 
sues the enemy of his soul's peace with a vigor, which, defying 
all obstacles, triumphs, and brings the hauehty fair one to terms 
They wed, and so 


in the great periodical 


of capitulation. Their romance is over mn 


are numbered among the prose articles 
of human existence. 

Cowardice, pure and unmixed, has prevented consummations 
which lovers have often-times wished. 


\| To fear to pop the al 
| ternative to a lady whom one admires, unless she ha given 
| you a decided manifestation of displeasure, is absurd in the 


extreme 


It seems that some timid lovers expect the ladies to 
| commit themselves by some overt acts before th ey can dare to 
This 
| is unreasonable, and it is no wonder that the dolts who cherish 
| such expectations should in most cases be consigned to 


| address them as suiters to their hands and possessions 


the 
It is true that 
ss such unsophisticated simplicity of charac- 


withering influences of a cheerless celibacy 
| some ladies posse 
ter, that one who has any sagacity must perceive what impres- 
sion he has made. But this simplicity is rare, and most ladies 
require from suitors a decided committal before they will suffer 


them to become acquainted with the secret feelings which actu- 


ate their hearts. And this is right enough; for ladies cannot 


be expected to sacrifice their independence and ay pear before 
It us 


; and ifa) 


men as suppliants for their tender mercies. the business 


of a suitor to show out his sentiment udy be pleased 


| with the exhibition, she will give him to understand, in most 


cases, what he has to expect in the event of his progressing so 
Wherever 


there aresympathies between two individuals, either party uiust 


| far toward matrimony as the point of declaration, 


j be blind indeed, if they are not aware of the responses, the 
| mutualities, and the interchanges which are secretly transpiring 
within their own bosoms. Of course our remarks have appli- 
cation only to individuals who are under the influence of the 


tender passion. Where the object is to make a pecuniary for 


tune, or to owna domestic establishment, as in these degenerate 





frequently happens, the difficulty of determining the prob- 
relation to one's Then 


speculation —a 





abilities in suit is greatly enhanced. 





hip becomes a system — it is a matter of 





























mere ma ‘ment, Where the wit of the parties has a much 
more extensive part of the busine transact than the feelings 
have. This is aregular speculation — it is hard work — and 
there is no more ft ince about it than about the rectangular 
Which ador e Gr rammar. “These encounters of 
wits ure} r latitudes of society, where 
0 har Je to the amount of stock 
tenements and acres, of which he is the fortunate pos 
‘Marry first, and love afterward,’ is the orthodox d in 
these refined circle Doctor Johnson says, ‘It is ge iy a 
fool who marries for love’ — and thus think many who revolve 
within fxshionab] ms. This modification of the proposi 
tion is that in 1 t have faith — tha 1 Wise man or 
woman genera marries for money ) 
| far as our experience gocth, this is about the only evider 
which such persons ever give of the posse nof wit dur 
the period of their natural lives 
Passion, strong, deep, and at I the main feeling which 
should enter into the causes of courtship. When tl 
ment is other e, th f nd the result unde 
T} ho ent f i mid w ' t 
often for the purpose of cherishing their mutual feelings, en) 
an elysian condition. Their barques are floating upon ti 
face of a Summer unlit sea, over which fragrant wis 
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